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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


URING the week there has been a good 
D deal of talk about a Conservative pre-election 

pact with the Liberals. We deprecate this 
talk for the simple reason that the thing is outside 
the bounds of possibility. We may admit at once 
that the traditional differences separating the two 
parties have now become largely artificial, and 
we may agree that what differences remain are 
small compared to the common ground they 
jointly hold against Socialism. The time may 
come, and not very far ahead, when both will be 
forced to unite against the common foe; but at 
the moment the project is impracticable. Let us 
consider the facts. Mr. Baldwin is the man who 
took the initiative in breaking his party away from 
the Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George: he holds 
his position as Prime Minister and head of his 
party in virtue of that action. Is it proposed that 
this man shall now go cap in hand to the ex- 
Coalition Premier and ask him for quarter? 
Plainly the thing is impossible on this ground 
alone. Even were he willing, Mr. Lloyd George 
would not be. Add to this that the camps are 
already pitched, most of the candidates chosen, 
and the battle virtually joined, and the impossi- 
bility of the idea is finally demonstrated. This 


being so, the less said about it the better, for it is 
likely to have a bad effect on the moral and pros- 
pects of Conservatives by creating the impression 
that they cannot, and that they themselves think 
they cannot, win the election on their own merits. 


It is encouraging that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has a surplus on his last year ‘s 
Budget estimates of £18,000,000, but not quite 
sO encouraging as may appear at first sight. The 
amount is one-and-a-half times larger than had 
been anticipated when last year’s Budget was 
passed in its final form, but it has partly been 
obtained by reducing the sinking fund appropria- 
tion from £65,000,000 to £ 57,700,000 ; this accounts 
for seven millions of the surplus. The remainder 
is chiefly due to the yield from estate duties, 
which produced eight-and-a-half millions more 
than Mr. Churchill had allowed for. The increased 
revenue from death duties of recent years has 
been called ‘‘ lucky,”’ but as a matter of fact this 
source of revenue can be calculated fairly closely 
on an actuarial basis, and is likely to continue 
high for some years to come. We shall not have 
long to wait to know what the Chancellor proposes 
to do with his surplus, but seeing the nature of it, 
and the fact that nobody knows exactly how much 
rating relief is going to cost, it would be unwise 
to expect very much. 
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It is something to see a surplus, and a reduction 
of expenditure on the supply services, but neither 
is very impressive in relation to the total Budget 
estimates for the year when we remember the 
Chancellor’s announced intention, on assum- 
ing office, of aiming at a continuous reduction 
in supply expenditure of £10,000,000 each year. 
He has had exceptional difficulties, it is true, and 
has shown considerable ingenuity in meeting them ; 
but economy can only be judged by results. We 
hope, by the way, that the lesson of the fall in 
super-tax receipts by four millions below the 
estimated total will not be lost on Mr. Snowden 
and the Labour Party. It shows that the taxation 
of higher incomes has already gone too far and 
is a plain warning against Labour’s projected 
surtax.”’ 


When the Budget is introduced on Monday 
week the country will also learn the first secrets 
of the Government’s General Election programme 
—that is to say, those parts of it which entail 
monetary provision out of the resources of the 
current financial year. The full programme, it is 
now understood, is to be announced by the Prime 
Minister two or three days later, at a meeting in 
London. This is better news. The efforts of the 
Government’s friends to induce them to advance 
the date on which they are to divulge their plans 
for the next Parliament have evidently had some 
effect. The original decision was to leave things 
until the issue of the Prime Minister’s election 
address to his constituents. Then publication was 
moved forward to the date of his forthcoming 
speech at Bristol, April 25. Now another week 
has been gained. The change is all to the good, 
for the election campaign has virtually begun and 
the Opposition parties are already busy up and 
down the country expounding their schemes to the 
electorate. 


The I.L.P. this week advertised its superiority 
to the world of affairs by passing a resolution at 
its conference binding those of its adherents who 
are Members of Parliament to vote against ail 
war credits. This means that, if the injunction 
were obeyed, every member of the Labour Party 
who is also a member of the Independent Labour 
Party would vote in the next Parliament against 
the introduction of any Army, Navy and Air 
Force estimates, of whatever amount. The embar- 
rassment of the conference immediately follow- 
ing this vote made it clear that nothing of the 
kind will happen, but the fact that those who 
belong to this body can commit themselves to such 
follies is an. indication of the hopelessness of 
entrusting to such persons the conduct of national 
affairs. It may also offer some explanation of their 
waning influence. That their decision is likely to do 
their colleagues in the Labour Party harm in the 
coming election they probably do not regret; they 
have given Mr. MacDonald a foretaste of the kind 
of thing he must expect from his Left wing if he 
should be called upon to form a Government. 


President Hoover’s determination to make the 
enforcement of the American Prohibition Laws 
more rigorous is clearly going to lead him into 
serious difficulties. It may even give rise to a 
revival of the whole Prohibition issue with 
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results by no means agreeable to the ‘ Dry” 
elements in the United States. Since the enqui 

into the I’m Alone case has been adjourn 

we need not comment upon it further except to 
point out that the number of believers in Captain 
Randell’s story is likely to be increased by the 
boarding of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish’s yacht, off the 
Statue of Liberty, in New York Bay. It is a 
little difficult to believe that both Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, who is a well-known American millionaire 
and Captain Randell, who, despite the cargo 
he carried, is, as far as we know, a master 
mariner of good repute, have invented lurid 
details of the coastguards’ behaviour. Mr. Fish 
alleges that he was fired upon, that he and his 
family were held up at the pistol’s point while 
his yacht was searched, and that, when no liquor 
was found, no apology for the affront was made, 
Such behaviour, apart from its wider international 
aspects, may, if often repeated, threaten the very 
existence of the Volstead Act. : 


The session of the French Chamber which has 
just come to an end is less a triumph for 
M. Poincaré than a defeat for his opponents, 
Like the Socialists in Germany under Herr 
Scheidemann shortly after the war, the parties 
of the Left in France have sacrificed every 
national consideration in the hope of obtaining 
petty tactical victories, and by this very policy 
they have made themselves thoroughly unpopular 
and have left the followers of M. Poincaré in a 
stronger position than they were 
immediately after the elections last year. The 
crowning blunder of the Radicals has been to 
concentrate their attack against the bills to hand 
back to certain religious missionary orders that 
small part of their property which has not been 
disposed of elsewhere. It is, in theory at any 
rate, easy to arouse French opposition to the 
Church, but the absurdity of accusing a man 
like M. Briand, for example, of ‘‘ Clericalism ” 
is patent, and tends to bring the French Chamber 
into a disrepute similar to that which in Italy 
led to the triumph of Fascism. 


_ The renewed fighting on the Yangtse River 
is a serious blow to hopes of a tranquil and pro- 
gressive China. It is not surprising to read that 
Moscow is once again turning its attention east- 
wards. It appears probable that the Nationalist 
forces under General Chiang Kai-shek will have 
occupied Hankow in a few days’ time and they 
may even succeed in defeating the Wuhan leaders 
in the Provinces of Hunan and Kiangsi, South 
of the Yangtse River. But there is no general 
conviction that Chiang Kai-shek is acting from 
any but personal motives; and Feng Yu-hsiang, 
that ubiquitous general of uncertain allegiance 
(as Lord Balfour once described General 
Zeligowski after his occupation of Vilna), is again 
the most important individual in the whole 
country. Were the only question at issue a 
struggle between Feng Yu-hsiang and Chiang 
Kai-shek for predominance, China would not 
necessarily suffer; but in our view the most 
serious and most depressing news is the success 
of the bandit, Chang Chung-chang in Shantung 
Province, and the growth of banditry in other 
parts of the country. 
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Mr. Patel, President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, exhibits a genius for illogical rulings. 
When, the day after the recent arrests of Com- 
munists, an attempt was made to raise a debate 
on the matter, the Government very naturally 
objected that it was sub judice. Mr. Patel, how- 
ever, ruled that it was not out of order to debate 
the arrests. Now that the Government wish to 
resume debate of the Public Safety Bill, Mr. Patel 
contradicts himself by ruling that any discussion 
would affect questions sub judice, namely, ques- 
tions arising out of the arrests. But the arrests 
were not made in anticipatory exercise of the 
powers to be conferred by the Bill; they were 
made under legislation of an earlier date. The 
idea that the Bill ought to be held up until the 
arrested men have been tried is therefore utterly 
absurd, though hardly more so than the idea that 
the arrests could be speechified over without refer- 
ence to the guilt or innocence of the persons 
accused. ‘Mr. Patel’s double error must deprive him 
of some of the respect he won when, on promotion 
to be President, he abandoned partisanship and 
gave what everyone felt to be a sincere pledge of 
impartiality. It is a deplorable lapse from the 
high principle then emotionally enunciated. 


Obviously there is room for two opinions as to 
the utility of the International Labour Office, or, 
for that matter, of the League of Nations itself. 
The methods of criticism adopted by certain news- 
papers are, however, inexcusable. The Daily 
Mail on Tuesday of this week printed an article 
on the International Labour Office, the headlines 
of which were extraordinarily misleading. Thus 
the Chief Establishment Officer, who is responsi- 
ble for the financial and general administration 
of over four hundred people, is dismissed con- 
temptuously as ‘‘ the pen-nib chief ’’; and by the 
way in which the facts were presented, the average 
reader might well have been excused for imagin- 
ing that the total budget of £336,000 for the 
1.L.0. had to be borne by this country alone. 
Apart from the fact that the International Labour 
Office is doing a great deal of work directly useful 
to all branches of industry, it helps to abolish 
those sources of friction which might otherwise 
develop into dangerous political issues, and, while 
the world spends over £600,000,000 a year on the 
preparation of war and only £1,000,000 on the 
preparation of peace, attacks on the ground of 
financial extravagance are difficult to justify. The 
British share of the salary of the ‘‘ pen-nib chief” 
is about £150 a year, which could, if necessary, 
be raised by abolishing the firing of the minute 
gun at Edinburgh Castle. 


The past week has been notable for events in 
aviation. The one black spot has been the mis- 
adventure to Captain Kingsford-Smith’s aero- 
plane in Australia which disappeared on the first 
stage of a projected flight to England; we hope 
by the time these words are read definite news 
will have been heard of it. Otherwise the outlook 
has been particularly promising. On Saturday the 
first air-liner left Croydon on the new aerial mail 
route to India, which brings that country within 
seven days’ distance of London and initiates a 
new era of Imperial communications. In it 
travelled the Air Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, who 


left it at Egypt, there to investigate the northern 
area of the projected air route to the Cape. On 
Monday Imperial Airways celebrated its fifth 
birthday and was able to make the proud boast 
that it has the finest safety record of any air 
transport service in the world. During the last 
four years it has not had a single accident 
resulting in injury to a fare-paying passenger. 
The announcement was also made this week of 
a regular air-mail service by night from Paris to 
London, to begin next Tuesday. For the present, 
mails and merchandize only will be carried, but it 
will not be long before passengers are booked; 
night-flying has made rapid advances. These 
things, and the news of week-end air ‘‘ excur- 
sions ’’ at reduced rates between the English and 
French capitals during the summer, are a fore- 
taste of the air age which the future will know. 


It may be presumed that the Association of Con- 
servative Clubs, at its meeting in Birmingham, 
will have something to say about the Police Com- 
mission’s proposal that the police should have the 
right to ignore the privacy of clubs. But, such 
groups of political clubs apart, is this important 
matter not to be discussed by those clubs, whether 
professional or other in basis, membership of 
which has social significance? The change recom- 
mended is a very serious one. Since it is urged 
chiefly with reference to the consumption of 
liquor, it flouts the well-known legal decision that 
the supply of liquor in a members’ club, as dis- 
tinguished from a proprietary concern, is distri- 
bution and not sale, the article supplied being 
jointly owned by the whole body of members. The 
authors of the recommendation expressly decline 
to differentiate between the various classes of 
clubs. But since great and obvious differences do 
exist, why should they not be recognized in legis- 
lation? It is not a question of one law for the 
rich and another for the poor; it is a question of 
separating institutions in which abuses are likely 
to arise from those in which they would not be 
tolerated for a moment. We hope to return to this 
subject. 


The Dartmoor Shepherd, who spent about sixty 
of his seventy-nine years in prison, is dead. As 
a shepherd he is said to have had a singular influ- 
ence, securing obedience from his flock without 
use of any of the ordinary means. As a convict, 
he is reported to have been uniformly amiable. 
Unfortunately for the reputations he won in those 
two capacities, he was also, through no fault of his 
own, made a political figure by Mr. Lloyd George, 
along with pheasants and mangel-wurzels, before 
the electorate had been educated into tolerance of 
thefts from church offertory boxes. Without the 
least consideration for the Liberal statesman who 
released him, eighteen years ago, he went back 
to stealing, usually small sums from churches, 
occasionally whisky, and fad to be conducted once 
more to prison. Mr. Lloyd George averted his 
gaze and became absorbed in the ever-imminent 
dawn over the hills of Wales. But a public which 
has kept the shepherd in remembrance will not 
deny Mr. Lloyd George whatever condolences may 
be due to him on the final loss of a once valued 
political asset. 
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REWARDS AND FAIRIES 


INCE the demise of the Liberal Party in 1918 

no one outside it has taken the existence of 

Liberalism seriously; but everyone has been 
grateful for its sense of its own seriousness. Now 
circumstances are being reversed. Just when out- 
siders are beginning to speculate on its chances, 
the Liberal Party has suddenly ceased to regard 
itself seriously, Instead of Yellow Books and 
Brown Books and Green Books; instead of reports 
of Committees on Temperance, on Proportional 
Representation, and on Family Allowances, the 
talent and money of the Liberal Party and the 
industry of the slowly diminishing line of pre-war 
Liberal leaders are now being devoted to 
modernized electioneering propaganda of the most 
vigorous kind. 

The high-brows of the Liberal Summer School 
have suddenly been converted into the low-brows 
of the hustings. That essential cautiousness of 
Statement, that close regard for scientific method 
and for economic laws which, since the war, 
have distinguished the New Liberalism from the 
Old Liberalism and from the reckless programme- 
boosting of the Labour Party, have been thrown 
aside as unsuitable for the wear and tear of a 
democratic election. Liberalism, for the time being 
at least, has ceased to be a body of spectacled pro- 
fessors chastising politicians in the manner of the 
class-room. Serious pedagogic has been aban- 
doned. With quips and cranks, with prize slogans 
and with prize posters, led by Mr. Lloyd George, 
the New Liberalism has decided to set such a pace 
in large-scale promises that no one, not even the 
Communist Party or the National Council of 
Unemployed Workers, is likely to be able to 
rival it. 

‘* We can conquer unemployment ’”’ is the text 
of the Liberal Party’s policy for the next election. 
There is not a voter in the electorate who is unsym- 
pathetic to such an ambition. But when we are 
told that ‘‘ the Liberal Party has worked out 
specific proposals which would begin to absorb 
labour within three months of the adoption of its 
policy, and would, before the end of twelve months, 
reduce the numbers of unemployed workers to 
normal proportions,’”’ the magic of this appeal 
becomes a little strained and scepticism begins to 
set in. Is the unemployment problem really so 
simple, and is a policy of national development 
really so closely intertwined with it, we begin to 
ask? Is not the explanation this: that the Liberal 
Party is now the smallest in the State, the least 
responsible to the electorate, the least likely to 
form a Government, and, therefore, a party in 
danger of being altogether neglected, like some 
forlorn Cinderella, unless it can spread about a 
story that it is, indeed, going to marry the prince, 
by coming to the ball wearing glass slippers, and 
seated in a gilded coach? 

It is quite evident that within this party, which 
since the war has disdained propaganda with a 
smug contempt for the machinery of electioneer- 
ing, something had, in the opinion of Mr. Lloyd 
George, to be done before the election to enable 
him to appeal to ‘‘ the goodwill, the courage, 
the imagination of the British people.” The 
Liberal Summer School must somehow be brought 
down to earth; the Yellow Book was too deadly 
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serious, too deadly factual; too critical of the 
stupidities and weaknesses of all sections of the 
community, to be of any service to the Welsh 
Wizard at election time. We can imagine Mr 
Lloyd George—during those long country week. 
ends which have lately become a feature of the 
New Liberalism—exhorting the professors of the 
Summer School to be finished with their endless 
industrial formule; to desert the schoolroom 
desk ; to mix with the common herd; to join with 
him in rousing the electorate along the lines of 
the abandoned Land Campaign of 1914. We can 
imagine the professors agreeing one by one to 
come down from the air—but not by way of the 
land. A compromise seems now to have been 
reached, another rift in the Liberal Party seems 
now to have been averted, and, as a result, 750,000 
people are to be promised employment, and heaven 
knows how many million pounds are miraculously 
to be made available by the Treasury to aid jn 
the financing of relief works for national 
development. 

The fallacy of the Liberal propagandist promise 
is that it is based upon a too simple assumption 
of our power to overcome difficulties. It is all 
very well to talk about giving employment, about 
relief works, about national development, about 
the increased returns of taxation due to workers’ 
prosperity and to brisk trade revival, dependent 
upon a new trunk road system in England and 
Scotland. Other factors of practical significance 
also enter into the situation. As Mr. R. C. David- 
son points out in his recent book on the ‘ Unem- 
ployed,’* relief works for the unemployed have 
never been a success. National development and 
relief work are clearly separate problems, except 
in a few districts where miners can be employed 
for short periods upon road-making. Where there 
is no obvious demand for an improvement ; where 
the authority concerned is not enthusiastic about 
a job for its own sake; where the labour is drawn 
from another industry, with the workers fully 
aware that they are only on temporary employ- 
ment, mismanagement and discredit soon begin 
to dominate the national as well as the local situa- 
tion. Besides, relief work and national develop- 
ment on the wholesale scale invited by the Liberal 
propagandist pamphlet demands an equipment of 
professional men, a background of work by pro- 
fessional labour, among architects and engineers, 
which would take years in preparation. Even if 
Mr. Keynes promised the skilled help of the 
London Artists’ Association, it is scarcely likely 
that plans “ for the three or four hundred bridges 
in Cheshire alone which require rebuilding ’’ could 
be drawn up in time to make any appreciable dif- 
ference to the unemployment problem. 

Then there is a difficulty, which the Liberal 
Party seems to ignore, but to which Mr. David- 
son draws attention, a difficulty which unfortun- 
ately grows worse and worse, day by day. During 
long periods of trade fluctuation there arises a 
progressive increase of the number of persons 
permanently unemployed, because they slip down 
into the scale of the permanently unemployable. 
Every day demoralization adds to this number. 
No degree of relief work, no type of impermanent 
employment is likely to improve the moral 
these persons. Their ‘‘ disinterested ’’ labour con- 


** The Unemployed.’ By R. C. Davidson. Longmans. 10s 64. 
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tributes towards insecure bridges, bumpy roads, 
draughty houses. Their - psychology is the 

chology of the rebel and outcast ; they refuse to 
work because they find no sense of social harmony 
in a job of work, no feeling of personal satisfac- 
tion in a day’s achievement. Mere temporary 
jabour of an unskilled, insecure nature is of no 
attraction to them and, therefore, in these circum- 
stances, they can be nothing but a burden to their 
employers. The needs of these men form the really 
pressing problem of unemployment: for them 
a change of environment under the Industrial 
Transference Board, a settlement policy in Canada 
or Australia is the only remedy. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s promised land is a land of Rewards and 
Fairies. 


WHY THEY STAY AWAY 


HE influx of foreign visitors during Easter 
Tn set some of us reflecting, with less than 

the Briton’s characteristic complacency, on the 
reception we give our paying guests. It is not merely 
that, as recently alleged by some French critics, there 
is needless irritation of foreign visitors at ports of 
disembarkation. Indeed, there is too little substance 
in that complaint to justify application to us as a people 
of the modified gazetteer tag: ‘‘ Manners they have 
none, and their Customs are barbarous.’’ Allowing 
that there is room) for improvement, and need 
of it, in bureaucratic dealings with foreign 
visitors, it must be said that the discourage- 
ment they experience is mainly at the hands, not 
of officials, but of private persons and concerns 
professing to cater for them. 

Old as the indictment is, we must once again 
accuse the hotels of this country. The vast hotel 
industry of this country employs numbers of 
extremely able men, and not all the ablest of them 
are French, Italian or Swiss. Native talent is 
available, but for the most part it is wasted. Why? 
Chiefly, we think, because it does not occur to the 
directorates of hotels that the intelligent foreign 
visitor might like, if only for a change, to find here 
hotels that were at once good and distinctively 
British, not replicas of Parisian, German, Swiss or 
Riviera hotels. It has come to this, that virtually 
all hotels which do not ape the characterless 
cosmopolitan caravanserai, and a great many which 
do, are to be shunned. 

To say these things is to incur at least two sorts of 
violent rebuke. We shall doubtless be told, as we were 
when we last touched on the hotel question, that it is 
an ill bird that fouls its own nest. This particular 
nest, however, is past fouling. No verbal criticism 
could do the hotels we have in mind more 
harm than they do themselves. We shall also be 
invited to contemplate with due humility the latest 
Grand Babylon hotel, with its acres of lounge, its 
Herodian ballroom, its midnight levities at two guineas 
a head, the head unconditionally guaranteed in the 
wine-list. To which we can only reply that there is, 
or should be, some difference between a more blatant 
London and a brighter London. Not every foreign 
visitor is a millionaire, a ‘‘ waster,’”? or a ‘* bounder.”’ 
In truth, the majority of our actual and potential 
visitors are persons who look not for hectic, freakish 
and costly entertainments, which few. can afford except 
at intervals, but for the satisfaction of normal daily 
requirements. There is no reason why they should 
not find in London a number of hotels offering comfort 
at a moderate charge and possessing a distinctively 
British atmosphere. Nor is there any reason why they 
should not find restaurants in which a customer may 
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linger over modest refreshment or order an epicurean 
meal. The lack of flexibility in our restaurants is quite 
a serious annoyance to visitors, for the holiday frame 
of mind is one in which people wish to indulge the 
whim of the moment, as in tue typical continental 
café they can and in the typical London restaurant 
they cannot. 

It has been pleasantly recorded by Mr. George 
Saintsbury that when an English journalist, dining 
Pellegrini, apologized for not having provided 
spaghetti, the master of caricature replied rebukingly, 
‘When you dine with me in Naples I will not offer 
you a mutton-chop.” Now most foreign visitors have 
a real, some a morbid, curiosity about English fare. 
Where are they to find it? If English fare means 
imported meat roasted in an ignominous oven, a 
process which is not true roasting, and accompanied 
by sodden vegetation, everywhere: if it means the 
respectful treatment of some of the very finest culinary 
material produced in any part of the world, hardly 
anywhere. We do ill in allowing ourselves to be 
persuaded by our cooks and restaurateurs that we 
have not the wherewithal to compete successfully 
with any foreign country. Rouen does not surpass 
Aylesbury, nor Bresse the county of Surrey; Scotch 
beef is incomparable; and Pauillac, in the judgment 
of M. Escoffier and all other unprejudiced authorities, 
cannot match English ‘‘ house” lamb, though the 
peculiar pasturage may give it a slight advantage 
with grass lamb. But we boast of none of these 
products, and indeed when the average British 
cook has done with them they are not to be boasted 
about. Not that we have not, as we always have 
had, good native cooks, but that we do not encourage 
them, 

As to wine, which most Continentals reasonably 
regard as a daily necessity, our caterers stubbornly 
deny them wines that can be consumed habitually by 
persons of modest means. The restaurant prices of 
wine are fantastic. For example, a London restaurant 
of some merit, reputedly rather cheap, charges half a 
guinea a bottle for Chateau Desmirail, 1919, which can 
be had from the wine merchants at 39s. a dozen. 
Moreover, whether through ignorance or through the 
machinations of a ring of suppliers, the wine lists of 
even important hotels and restaurants have sunk to 
a dreary monotony. Certain wines are in every list, 
certain others in virtually none. To search, for 
example, for white Burgundies, other than putative 
Chablis, or for the noble Hermitages, is to seek 
disappointment. This in London; at country hotels 
it is usually difficult to find any authentic wine at 
all. 

But creature comforts, we readily admit, are not 
all. The visitor has come to do more than eat and 
drink, and we conduct him to the English country- 
side. However it may be ranked among the beautiful 
things in the world, it will at least be allowed that it 
has something unknown in countries of strong sun- 
light and settled climate. Call it atmosphere, magic, 
or what eulogists will, it is a quality exactly corres- 
pondent to the peculiar charm of English poetry, the 
bare natural fact counting for little, as mutable skies 
and mist and haze work their charms upon it. 
English landscape is unrealistic and for its preserva- 
tion must be so left that it can change and change 
with every atmospheric variation. Into it, therefore, 
we have thrust the crude facts of bungalow and 
petrol pump, hoardings covered with sanitary exhor- 
tations and enamelled signs warning us_ that 
‘“‘ minerals ” are about and ‘“‘ teas” obtainable. In 
a passionate revulsion from such wrong-doing, the 
better part of the nation has saved certain ‘‘ beauty 
spots,” but green patches no more make a satisfactory 
countryside than purple patches make a satisfactory 
literary style: it is for the preservation of an average 
of amenity that we must strive. 

On every ground the effort is worth while. If we 


will unitedly exert ourselves, we may bring millions 
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of money, spent by visitors, into this country, win 
more respect from Europe and America, sweeten and 
civilize the lives of our own people, make an England 
such as Blake foresaw. But if that is to be done, we 
must resolve as he did, not to ‘‘ cease from mental 
fight.’’ Incessant criticism of ineptitude and vulgarity 
is the condition of success. If it causes soreness, 
that at least is a sort of sensitiveness. As hosts, we 
should be quickly touched by failure towards our 
guests. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO MARRIAGE 
By HAVELocK ELLIs 


HE sex life of ordinary men and women has 

been the last subject in the world for the cool 

investigating hands of science to touch. Strange, 
perhaps, that the inquisitive thirst for knowledge 
should neglect precisely that subject which so many 
people regard as of the first importance in their 
personal lives. It might appear to an outsider a proof 
of the exalted idealism of an extraordinary species of 
beings which went to endless trouble to analyse the 
composition of the stars and were completely indif- 
ferent to the analysis of the conditions needed to secure 
their own personal welfare. But the motives of this 
neglect were not so lofty as the outsider might imagine. 
There was more of terror than of heroism in the 
attitude. Men had so surrounded the most intimate 
part of their bodies with hideous bogies and taboos 
that they were frightened at the spectre they had 
themselves evoked, and it was merely the refuge of 
cowardice that they sought in stellar space. 

So not until about half a century ago was there 
any systematic attempt to investigate the 
psychology of sex-love, and then it was con- 
fined to the most morbid and _ outrageous, 
forms of that psychology (as 
Krafft-Ebing’s ‘ Psychopathia Sexualis ’), as though 
by an instinctive desire to indicate that we were here 
concerned with phenomena in which ordinary humanity 
had no part. In my own ‘ Studies ’ were embodied the 
first attempts to present the sex histories of ‘‘ normal ” 
people, and at the same time to indicate that there is 
no line of demarcation between ‘‘ normal ’’ and 
“ abnormal.’? Meanwhile the far-reaching speculations 
of Freud have, on the one hand, almost revolutionized 
some departments of sex investigation, while, on the 
other hand, various methodical enquiries have been 
set up for the acquisition of knowledge on special 
points; notable among these are the results of the 
questionnaires issued from .New York by Dr. 
Katharine Davis. 

But now it is possible to chronicle an investigation, 
again in America, which is an advance on all that had 
gone before in this field. The investigator, Dr. G. V. 
Hamilton, is not unknown. Ten years ago he was the 
pioneer in exploring the sex life of the higher apes 
under conditions which were an attempt to approximate 
to the natural conditions, a field in which many have 
since followed him. Now, turning to another, and to 
ourselves specially interesting, branch of the Primates, 
he has inaugurated a yet more fruitful series of obser- 
vations. The distinguishing mark of this investiga- 
tion is its rigidly systematic and comprehensive 
character. In this way, however it may fall short, 
it becomes a more nearly scientific attempt to reach 
the facts than any that went before. We can never 
be sure that individual histories are typical, while 
questionnaires cannot be adequately controlled and need 
to be very limited in scope. Dr. Hamilton secured 
100 married men and 100 married women 
(not necessarily husbands and wives to each 
other), of good social standing, some of 
note, and all presumably 
An extremely lengthy series of some- 
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times yery intimate questions was carefully prepared 
covering all the main aspects of the sex-life. These 
were submitted to the long-suffering victims of this 
inquisition under Dr. Hamilton’s personal supervision, 
When the answers were finally obtained (though all 
the questions were not answered by all the subjects) 
these answers were elaborately summarized and 
analysed by Dr. Hamilton’s assistants, and the results 
appear as percentages. The whole investigation 
has now been published in New York, and though 
highly condensed it fills a substantial volume of 
nearly six hundred pages.* 

The obvious criticism of these results is that the 
subjects are too few, the more so as for many questions 
the answers are defective or ambiguous. When we 
come to the minute shades of sexual feeling or prac. 
tice, and to the correlations between them which Dr. 
Hamilton’s assistants have worked out with so much 
skill, lucidity and patience, we are especially uncertain 
as to the validity of the results. ‘We should feel more 
confidence if the subjects could have been increased 
to the number of a thousand. But this criticism is 
silenced at the outset by the frankness with which 
Dr. Hamilton himself acknowledges its force. He 
repeatedly states throughout that he is not claiming 
to put forward any final conclusions. It is the right 
attitude, and in adopting it the author creates before- 
hand an atmosphere favourable to the acceptance of 
his results. 

Dr. Hamilton is, indeed—as we may clearly recog- 
nize—an absolutely ideal investigator at the stage of 
development which ‘‘ sexology ” has to-day reached. 
The pioneering days are passed. There are no more 
continents to discover here, and the methods of the 
adventurous pioneer can no longer be _ profitably 
adopted. It is the highly trained surveyor of the new 
land that we now require. No one in this field of 
methodical scientific survey seems to be so well 
equipped to-day as Dr. Hamilton. This equipment 
does not consist merely of his training in comparative 
and morbid psychology. That would not suffice. 
Indeed, no scientific discipline is in itself enough. For 
the investigator in this field a particular disposition is 
needed which no training can yield, an attitude, that 
is to say, of human sympathy and insight, of freedom 
from conventional prejudice, of instinctive caution in 
drawing conclusions. These are qualities that can 
scarcely be acquired without the right innate 
disposition. 

Dr. Hamilton’s temper of mind is well revealed by 
his attitude towards Freud, always a test of the 
investigator in this field. It is at once appreciative and 
critical; he realizes the magnitude of Freud’s achieve- 
ment and is willing to follow up Freud’s stimulating 
suggestions, but he retains his own freedom and 
independence. He shows to how considerable an 
extent hidden psycho-dynamic mechanisms may be 
discovered, quite independently of psycho-analysis, by 
what he terms ‘‘ non-mystical methods of research.” 
It may be noted here, in passing, that this is a 
questionable use of the much abused word ‘‘mysticism,” 
and Freud would certainly protest at being described 
as a ‘‘ non-scientific student of human nature,’’ as he 
claims to be a man of science, neither more nor less. 

These unfortunate qualifications might well have 
been omitted without injury to Dr. Hamilton’s position. 
It is possible, indeed, that he himself would now admit 
this, for even in the brief period since his investigation 
was completed he has declared that it has had the 
result of causing him to move more closely to the 
Freudian outlook. 

It is impossible to summarize this ‘ Research,’ for 
the volume is itself a summary and contains 468 tables, 
besides other figures and correlations. The results are 
at innumerable points of value and often of novelty; 
even when not new they bring out points with a new 
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precision. Thus the significance, even for later life, 
of opportunities of obtaining early information on 
matters of sex is clearly revealed. Only five per cent. 
men and thirty-eight per cent. women could definitely 
report that they had no occasion in childhood to 
experience curiosity concerning the conformation of 
the opposite sex ; and the importance of this early sex 
knowledge is well indicated by the finding that eighty 
per cent. of those women who knew before the age 
of six where children came from show adequate sexual 
capacity in their married life, but only forty-two per 
cent. of those who never knew till after the age of 
twelve; while those who as children met with 
encouragement to their questions have a much more 
satisfactory sex life after marriage than those whose 
parents were embarrassed or stiff in face of their 
children’s questions. It appears that thirty-one per cent. 
of the women, although of the well-to-do and educated 
class, had received no preparation whatever for the 
appearance of menstruation. Altogether Dr. Hamilton 
considers that not five per cent. of his subjects have 
entirely escaped damage from some injurious but 
reventable influence of early life. It is to be remem- 
bered that they are men and women of more than 
average intelligence and attainments, more or less 
importantly occupied in the world. They correspond 
to our own upper middle-class people, the section most 
socially influential, and if, as we may assume, condi- 
tions are in this respect much the same among us, 
many things in English life may become clearer to us. 

What is the proportion of married people who really 
obtain satisfaction in marriage? Dr. Hamilton finds that 
sixty-three husbands and forty-seven wives consider 
their marriage successful or fairly successful. He has 
a very definite impression that the wives in his group 
—and I believe the impression would have remained 
had he gone beyond his group—have been more seri- 
ously disappointed in their marriages than the men; 
thirty-nine husbands have no cause for dissatisfaction 
but only twenty-five wives; eleven wives find ‘‘ every- 
thing unsatisfactory,’’ but only two husbands. 
Dr, Hamilton was rather surprised to find that a man is 
more likely to be happy in marriage with a woman 
who is sexually inadequate than a woman is with a 
sexually inadequate husband. It is interesting, in view 
of the strict prohibition in the United States of the 
publication of the methods of birth control, that as 
many as ninety-two per cent. of the men and eighty- 
seven per cent. of the women use contraceptives, 
probably as large a proportion as in England, where 
we have no such prohibition. Dr. Hamilton believes 
that the strange latter-day opposition to birth control 
—for as Carr-Saunders and others have shown, the 
limitation of offspring by one method or another has 
always been accepted in earlier stages of civilization— 
is the greatest obstacle in the way of solving one of 
the major problems of married life, and he finds that 
as many as twenty-one of the eighty-one women in his 
group—over twenty-five per cent.—have had one or 
more abortions performed. 

Dr. Hamilton’s subjects are men and women mostly 
under forty years of age, all living in New York 
City and some of them persons of considerable achieve- 
ment in the world. They are therefore full of 
significant instruction for us as being among the finer 
representatives of the new adult generation, for we may 
reasonably suppose that they enable us to realize the 
direction in which the world is today moving. (I may 
remark that in England my own observations, though I 
cannot present results so comprehensive and precise as 
Dr. Hamilton’s, harmonize with his at all main points.) 
In view of the common opinion concerning the 
prevalence of sexual licence to-day, it is instructive to 
observe that forty-one per cent. of the husbands and 
fifty-three per cent. of the wives had never had any 
sexual relationship before marriage; and forty-six per 
cent. of the men and sixty-one per cent. of the women 
never except with the future partner in marriage. Dr. 


Hamilton’s analysis, moreover, enables him to 
separate the younger from the elder of his subjects. 
He is thus able to ascertain that men of the younger 
generation are more ‘‘ conventional ’’ as regards pre- 
marital sexual intercourse—that is to say, are more 
chaste—than men of the older generation. But not 
so the women. ‘‘ Our men are becoming more virtuous 
and our women less so.’’ The result is that among 
persons born in 1891 or later the percentage of both 
men and women who have not had sexual intercourse 
before marriage is about the same. James Hinton, who 
more than half a century ago was the passionate 
though sometimes wrong-headed pioneer of sexual 
reform, used to be filled with wrath at the spectacle ' 
of the contrast between the undue licence and undue 
restraint—unequally shared by the sexes—which 
marked the society of his time. His spirit might have 
been soothed if he had known how true a pioneer he 
was of a swiftly approaching future. 

Dr. Hamilton’s results will doubtless seem shocking 
to many readers, but, though sometimes even himself a 
little surprised, he wisely remains an optimist. ‘‘ The 
educated younger men and women,’’ he writes, ‘‘ with 
their serious-minded but frankly experimental attitude 
towards sex, refuse to be superstitiously moralistic ; but 
they also refuse to be either obscenely furtive or 
inexpediently defiant and disorderly. They are trying 
to be sane and broad-minded.’’ That may be said to 
be the final moral of a memorable research which is 
as instructive in its facts as it is reasonable and 
humane in its outlook. 


BIRDS AS PERSONS 
By E. M. NICHOLSON 


Ta mating of birds has yielded a good deal of 
material from time to time for hard-pressed 
poets and novelists anxious to introduce a little 
suitable relief to the human scene, All the same, while 
it would be scientifically (and no doubt also humanly) 
interesting to know something definite about the sub- 
ject, all the literature of ornithology has nothing 
satisfactory to say upon it and the reason is a very 
simple one, for nothing satisfactory is known. It is 
easy to record the first glimpse of a swallow or the 
first note of a cuckoo, even when we cannot be sure 
that the swallow had not been hawking for days 
beforehand under inhuman or incurious eyes and that 
the cuckoo had not spent a week refreshing himself in 
tranquillity before attempting to tune his throat. On 
the other hand, anything like the question of mates, 
which involves not birds in the mass as species but 
birds as individuals, is seriously difficult. 

Unless nature has distinguished them by some 
abnormality of plumage or action we must ourselves 
mark them by rings or otherwise, quite clearly, before 
we can begin to follow out their separate existences. 
This very moderate preliminary requirement has so 
intimidated observers that few have made the slightest 
attempt to unravel the sexual relations of birds and 
we hardly know in most cases whether they mate for 
life, or remate every season, or whether they are 
liable to change mates even during the course of a 
season without any necessity arising. We possess not 
the bulky material for conclusions but simply a few 
tantalizing hints regarding their mating arrangements. 
Thus we know that a certain pair of swifts were 
marked together: next year the cock arrived with a 
strange hen, but a few days later the original hen 
appeared and remained in possession, the stranger 
having vanished. Did the cock imagine he had lost 
his former mate and turn her successor away as soon 
as she came on the scene again? Or did the rival 
hens fight it out among themselves, as they are quite 
capable of doing ? 
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A robin has been proved to choose a fresh mate 
to rear his second brood of the season, but as the 
first one was not seen again a fatal accident may well 
have been responsible. It has been alleged, without 
much evidence being given, that a meadow pipit has 
supplanted his mate and taken a fresh one simply from 
caprice in the middle of the breeding season. On the 
other hand, such birds as ravens and bullfinches, which 
go in pairs all the year round, are assumed to mate 
for life. It would be valuable, and not very difficult, 
to obtain some more adequate information on the 
subject. Until we know more about it we cannot 
hope to get any grasp of bird-mind, for it is clearly 
by the mating relationship that their individual psycho- 
logy can best be detected, quite apart from the fact 
that territory and family connexions are also wrapped 
up in it. 

We cannot devise an intelligence test for birds, even 
if we can genuinely test intelligence among men, and 
the question whether any given action is guided by 
intelligence or by instinct is hopelesly controversial. 
But personal studies provide a solution of the deadlock : 
we may feel reasonably confident that where animals 
show no recognition of one another’s identity as indivi- 
duals, their lives must be of an elementary sort, and 
any high degree of intelligence can hardly reasonably 
be looked for. Where on the other hand creatures, 
however indistinguishable to human eyes, prove 
capable of forming enduring personal relationships we 
must probe much deeper, for at any rate the basis of 
a higher type of life must in that case exist among 
them. The known attachment of birds to a definite 
place, to which they may return (either to winter or 
to breed) from long distances may easily be put down 
as “ instinctive,’? because we cannot even plausibly 
suggest any rational means by which such journeys 
could be guided. On the other hand, the attachment of 
one bird to another may either be ‘‘ instinctive ’’—for 
instance, it may be due to an apparent emotional suit- 
ability like the obvious suitability of one nesting site, 
such as the glades which will always harbour a pair 
of sparrowhawks however often both the tenant birds 
may be shot—or it may possibly be based on something 
like self-consciousness. At any rate the fact that birds, 
at least in many cases, do infallibly distinguish between 
each other as individuals after long separation is one 
of the most important and unquestionable clues we 
have to the higher aspects of bird-mind. 

Courtship, of course, has been comparatively well 
observed, but what we have learned about it tends 
rather to obscure than to illuminate the problem of the 
individual. Divers and grebes, a compact and highly 
specialized group of aquatic species, not at all out- 
standingly intelligent, spend a large proportion of the 
breeding season in mutually exciting ceremonies, partly 
vocal, partly active, partly of display. They throw them- 
selves into curiously formalized attitudes, uttering pecu- 
liar far-reaching cries and swimming or diving in unison 
sometimes for hours on end. Dozens of observers have 
watched these performances, recording them in minute 
detail and interpreting some part of their meaning. 
We can see that they produce and maintain between 
the mated pair a high emotional tension, which must 
be exciting and pleasant if not biologically useful. 
But how do they fit in the general scheme? We do not 
even know whether divers and grebes mate for life or 
not, and the reason why they should have these 
emotional contacts so much more highly developed 
than other northern birds is entirely mysterious still. 

All the same, however little is known about the 
frequency with which mates may be changed and what 
may be sufficient cause for it, we do already know 
that monogamy is the rule. Some species, especially 
game birds, are polygamous: a few are polyandrous 
like the always exceptional cuckoo, and in some there 
are indications of promiscuity of one type or another; 
but even in the complete ignorance of their personal 
lives from which we now suffer we can say quite 
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confidently that birds are monogamous Creatures, [f 
a small handful of observers would devote themselyes 
to tracing the careers of single birds and their relations 
with their fellows, it would soon be possible to sketch 
the outlines of an aspect of bird life which, as anyone 
who has read so far must understand, would not be 
any the worse for a little positive information. 


OUT OF IT 


By J. B. PriEsTLey 


T was easily done. First, we walked through 

the village, which is nothing but one long 

winding street. Now and then we stopped 
to look at a doorway or a bit of garden. This js 
a stone village and its walls are its art gallery, 
Weather and the lichens have sketched in some 
masterpieces, and the sunlight did the rest. It is 
a beautiful village. But where are the rosy-cheeked 
and clear-eyed villagers in this island of ours? 
Have they vanished with the smock? The women 
we saw in those delightful doorways were nearly 
all dark slatterns who would have looked at home 
in the nearest city slums. They have greasy locks 
and long sallow faces. Their appearance sug- 
gested gin and fried fish. And the children like 
apples, where were they? 

It is the habit of theatrical managers to buy the 
scenery and effects of some London revue, and 
then send it on tour with a fifth-rate company, 
worlds away from the original cast, the ingenious 
buffoons, the clever dancers and the rows of pretty 
girls, who entertained the West End. Rural 
England, these days, is like one of those touring 
productions. The original scenery and effects are 
still there, the most lavish ‘‘ sets’? and charming 
back-cloths; but the people playing in front of 
them are all wrong. What has become of the old 
cast, the bright blue eyes and ruddy cheeks, the 
stalwart men, the red-lipped girls, and the angelic 
children ? 

We do not pause for a reply. {We are not 
concerned with the village. Our business is to get 
out of it, out of everything, as the two of us did 
the other morning. We had time to see the sun- 
light creep along the old walls, and then we walked 
out of the village. The road narrowed and 
climbed, became in fact a kind of terrace, 
bordered by pines on one side and little sycamores, 
still bare and delicate, on the other. Now the 
sunshine struggled down to us through a light 
mist, which obscured the hills. From the right 
there came a crackling sound, then a smell) of 
burning. We turned up a narrow lane, walked 
forward for a few yards, and stared up at the 
ghostly hillside. Dim ribbons of flame were flut- 
tering there: they were burning the undergrowth 
somewhere on the hill. It cleared a little and we 
saw the flames leap up, higher and higher. Oh, 
if it would only burn the whole hill, go roaring 
to the sky! We waited wistfully for some vast 
conflagration, the incendiary or salamander that 
lives on in the hearts of all of us, gleeful at the 
sight of every new writhing tassel of flame and 
sulky at once whenever the orange tongues 
dwindled and finally disappeared in clouds of 
smoke. 

A turn of the road brought us into Roman 
Italy. That is really the most delightful thing 
about England. You never know—could never 
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ess—what is waiting for you round the corner. 
Eccentric aristocrats have worked their wills on 
this island for centuries, with the result that any- 
thing may happen in it. Some time during the 
eighteenth century, the local lord of the manor 
here paid a visit to Italy, returning with a head 


humming with eclogues and Virgilian tags and 


plans for improving the estate. Thus we walked 
into Roman Italy. But first we rested on it; that 
is, we found a carved stone seat at the side of the 
road, antique Italy in every line and crevice of 
it, and sat there in the vague trembling sunlight. 
After that, for the next half mile or so, England 
disappeared. We moved in a tiny world of sharp 
light and shadow, of grave dark beauty, of fine 
lines and harsh surfaces. Virgil himself could have 
paced that ilex-bordered avenue at ease, waiting 
for the magic of his thunder and tears. Here and 
there, between the dark trees, were great clumps 
of some gigantic alien grass, pale yellow and as 
dry as new matches. I do not know what this 
grass was. It may not have been Italian, but it 
certainly was not English. If a leopard had sud- 
denly poked its head out of that blanched rustling 
stuff, I should not have been surprised. 

The road now turned a sharp corner and ran 
sharply down—into nothing. Classical Italy had 
gone, but England had not reappeared. There 
were, of course, a few sights and sounds. Some 
doves were crooning somewhere, perhaps just on 
the rim of the world. We saw a fantastically 
coloured bird that had just hopped out of a Chinese 
drawing. It was, we knew, a pheasant, delicately 
reared so that red-faced men in Harris tweed coats 
might blow the life out of it in a few months’ time; 
but at the moment it was impossible to believe in 
the existence of those men and their Diamond 
smokeless powder; the bird was there, fresh from 
the hand of some almond-eyed water-colourist. 
Then, in the dip at the bottom, on the last few 
yards of grass, a cow was grazing, a solid English 
cow. It is true that at first I was not astonished 
to see the cow. But then I had not noticed the 
boats. For, in front of us, above this dip, was a 
little hill, the top of which ran straight across the 
horizon. There was nothing to be seen before us 
but the vague mass, a faint gold, of this unusual 
little hill. And then as we walked towards it F 
noticed that some dark shapes on its slope sud- 
denly turned themselves into beached boats. You 
cannot have boats on a hillside, even though every- 
thing is becoming queer. I looked at the cow and 
I looked again at the boats. There was nothing 
else to see, but that was quite enough. Something 
was wrong or everything was going quietly, 
stealthily, mad. 

We left the cow behind and began to climb this 
hill. Immediately our feet sank and floundered. 
We were treading on pebbles, thousands and 
thousands of tiny pebbles. The whole hill was 
made of pebbles. We could hear a noise, a steady 
rustling noise. Plunging away, we mounted the 
crest, and at once the whole day became brighter 
and we looked down upon a vague glitter. 
‘“* Roosh-sh-sh-arsh,’’ it said, this creaming line of 
water, sucking away at the pebbles. We descended 
to another crest, and immediately the ‘‘ Roosh- 
sh-sh-arsh ’? grew louder. We looked to left and 
right. On each side the bank of pebbles stretched 
out until it was lost to sight in a dwindling bright- 


ness of spray and mist. In front the sea curved 
and curdled, swayed and glittered, then mounted 
to the sky and was there indistinguishably mingled 
with vapour and uneasy sunlight. It was all a 
great emptiness. 

The long wave broke like soft thunder and then 
harshly swept back the tiny pebbles, but beyond 
that, nothing happened. Not a boat went sailing; 
not a black fin moved; not a single sea-bird 
flashed and cried in the vacant air. We struggled 
on a little further, and saw the delicate pattern of 
the pebbles broken in one place by what seemed 
a piece of black wood. It moved a little. We 
went nearer, and then it became a bird standing 
erect. It was dressed like an old shabby clerk, in 
black that had a green sheen on it. When we 
were only a few yards away, it turned and looked 
at us, then waddled towards the water, shaking 
itself rather indignantly. Even then, we would 
not let it alone, so, with a last indignant or con- 
temptuous flutter, it suddenly dived straight into 
the breaker, just where the water turns a magical 
pale green. A minute or two later it bobbed up, 
now several yards out, and allowed itself to be 
carried ashore again. Then it dived again, and 
we lost sight of it. Thereafter, it seemed, we had 
Chesil Bank to ourselves. 

When you lie down at full length and see them 
close, those pebbles are enchanting. They have 
every colour and every combination of colours, 
and you can spend hours and hours collecting 
black ones with red stripes or cream ones banded 
with brown, and all you have to do, to bring up 
a fresh assortment, is to sweep your hand across 
the top and then begin collecting again. Ali Baba 
in his cave had no richer profusion of stones. The 
sun scattered the last shreds of mist and smote 
the south ridge of the bank so strongly that you 
could see the shimmer of heat above the pebbles. 
The whole land disappeared, but sent a singing 
lark to remind us it was still there somewhere. 
Ours was a world of sun, air, water, pebbles, and 
this mad trilling in the blue. Nobody came. 
Nothing happened. For a few hours we were out 
of it, gloriously out of it, living richly on a cur- 
rent account in Chesil Bank. 


A LOVE-POEM 


By GERALD GouLD 


HITE girls and golden, 
Flying hearts and free, 
How are you beholden 
For love to such as we? 


We are lured by the swallow, 
Bright wing and high: 

We hear a horn, and follow : 
We find a grave, and lie. 


Then, all’s over, 
And the heart abates : 
But grieve not for the lover, 
Gird not at the fates! 


This we were made for, 
This we have to do— 

To find the grave we paid for 
By loving such as you. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ The Editor of the SaturDay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


WHAT MR. BALDWIN DID NOT SAY 


SIR,—May I supplement the reports of Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech at Leicester with the following 
passages which I found in a manuscript apparently 
in his handwriting, but which were certainly not 
spoken by him? 

**. . .. So, you see, though we offer no short- 
cut to the millennium, though we do not pretend that 
temporary employment on work which trains men 
for nothing can provide a cure for chronic unemploy- 
ment, though we do not incur vast liabilities in the 
hope that the bill will become due only in the time 
of our successors, we Conservatives have our sober 
scheme for mitigating unemployment. I have already 
admitted that at every point we are outbid; but we 
hold the cards in justification of every declaration we 
have made, whereas our opponents bluff in the 
expectation that their bluff will not be called or that, 
Providence being wont to help those who promise to 
help everyone else, their hands will be miraculously 
strengthened when the cards have to be put on the 
table. 

‘* But, because I have used the language of 
caution, and in regard to unemployment, rating, 
taxation, promotion of British industries, undertaken 
no more than we can reasonably expect to perform 
in the life-time of a Ministry, do not assume that 
we Conservatives have no appeal to make to the 
imagination, to the sentiment, of the nation. 

‘Tt would be strange if the party most reverent 
of tradition did not understand the nation better than 
its rivals. Well, among the things we understand 
about it is its sureness in response to trust. Others 
may think to dragoon this people; we know that the 
English way is to grant liberty in reliance on 
unwritten law. We know that over and above all 
the commandments there is for Englishmen the blunt 
injunction: ‘ Play the game.’ And we know that it 
is precisely the matters in which there are no rules, 
in which it would be most awkward to have rules— 
we know that it is those matters which find English- 
men most sensitive to the spirit of the game. 

‘* The requirements of the war, or what were 
supposed to be the requirements of the war, were 
arguments for wholesale restrictions of personal 
liberty. When peace broke out, the perfectionists, 
the born bureaucrats, the moral coercionists, resolved 
that the overthrow of Germany should not involve 
the liberation of England. Under one pretext or 
another, but always for the good of the people, they 
maintained as many as possible of the war-time 
restrictions. They determined that the Englishman 
should be subject to so many laws and regulations, 
that without intensive study he could not know when 
he was flouting D.O.R.A. and when complying with 
her caprices. They determined to make England a 
country fit for jurists. My cousin has told you in 
verse that the crimes of Clapham are chaste at 
Martaban. But the world has shrunk since he wrote. 
The offences on one side of Oxford Street have 
sanction on the other; morality has been related to 
chronology; the possession of a conscience has been 
made less important than the possession of a 


chronometer; and the mastication of chocolates after 
a certain hour has been given an ethical, or at any 
rate a legal, aspect. 

‘‘ The development, even the continuance, of such 
a system can only produce a nation composed in part 
of moral bullies and for the rest of evasionists or of 
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persons who comply with the bare letter of the law. 
Under such a system the typical, the historical 
Englishman, with his deep-seated respect for law in 
matters essential, and his genial antinomianism in aj} 
else, must disappear. With the multiplication of 
written rules, there must be atrophy of that faculty, 
the pride, the peculiar possession of our race, whereby 
Englishmen divine the spirit of the game. 

‘*T mean to scrap many of those rules, and to 
liberalize others. I propose to throw this nation 
back on its instinct, to put it on its honour. 

‘*T am told that much evil will follow, and I am 
ready to admit that some must. But the Bishop who 
said that he would rather have England free than 
England sober was right. That is no triumph of 
morality which paralyses the moral energy of a people. 
Some checks there must be, but most of those 
now in force I propose to treat as superfluous if not 
as positively vicious. 

‘* But if I do this, will you play the game by me? 
I do not mean only in respect of the petty matters 
governed by the restrictions to which I have referred, 
but in all matters. Or will you give the meddlers at 
home and the scoffers abroad reason to say that 
this ancient and free nation has become unworthy of 
freedom, and must be legislated for as if it were 
som fortuitous collection of immigrants drawn from 
‘lesser breeds without the law’ and sorely needing 
to be guarded against itself? 

‘* If I divest the State of grandmotherly functions, 
will you prove yourselves capable of independence? 
Fail me, and you will have lost your last chance of 
return to the old and natural English way of life. 
You will be Prussianized, Socialized, Americanized, 
utterly denationalized. For if you cannot be trusted 
in the things which obviously should be within the 
discretion of each individual, how should you be 
trusted in major national issues? 

‘* But I trust you; and I announce to you the 
reduction of the compulsory to the minimum, and 
the extension of the voluntary principle in virtually 
every department of the national life.’’ 

Suppose Mr. Baldwin had delivered such an 
appeal? Personally, I think he would have added at 
least a million to the number of Conservative votes. 

; I am, etc., 
W.2 A. V. SMITH 


FREEDOM FIRST 


SIR,—Sir John Marriott has told the House of 
Commons that commandments issued by the Privy 
Council and Government Departments during the last 
three years average 1,408, against an average of 506 
Acts passed by Parliament. This growth of bureau- 
cracy constitutes a grave menace, particularly when 
it is reviewed side by side with the many movements 
on foot for instituting further regulations and restric- 
tions on the freedom of the individual, restrictions on 
trading, various types of prohibition, and censorship 
of literature and morals. 

The love of regulating and restricting the actions 
and beliefs of the individual, common to each of the 
political parties, will form an important issue at the 
General Election. Many candidates, recognizing the 
public’s impatience at bureaucracy, may try to hedge 
about this matter, anxious to lose favour with neither 
the majority that the restrictions irk nor the minority 
that wishes to multiply them. Electors should insist 
on hearing candidates’ opinions and _ intentions 
regarding restrictions. 

I am, etc., 


69a Palace Road, S.W.2 B. B. Wi trams 


THE NEW WOMAN 
SIR,—With your permission I must reply to your 
reviewer’s statement (in his notice of my book, 
‘ Woman and Society ’) that it is ‘‘ entirely to muis- 
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understand the modern feminine uprising to assume 
that it is based on a presumption of essential sex 
identity.”” 

All three of the chief inspirers of feminism, Mill, 
Olive Schreiner and Mrs. Gilman, take their stand 
definitely on the assumption of sex identity; and what 
is the claim of the feminist of to-day for woman’s 
right of entry into every male occupation but the logical 
upshot of the assumption of sex identity? If we once 
admit that there are real, important psychic differences 
between men and women, then it at once ceases 
to be a matter of course that women should pursue 
every male career. In practice, of course, feminists 
admit that there are some differences, through the com- 

lsion of circumstance, but they certainly do not 
admit theoretically that there are any careers that are 
not quite suitable for women. It has been their 
principle all along to demand the opening of every 
door to women, precisely on the ground that there 
was nothing in woman’s make-up, either physical or 
mental, that could unfit her for any male pursuit. 
Again and again I have heard at feminist gatherings 
the plea that women must be treated as ‘“‘ human 
beings ’”? and not as women; in other words, that they 
should be regarded as essentially identical with the 
opposite sex. Feminists, in replying to my articles, 
have almost always taken their stand on the assertion 
that there were no definable psychic differences 
between men and women. 

For this reason I have devoted so much space to 
the review of sex psychology, not with any reactionary 
purpose, but largely because I think girls suffer heavily 
from being forced through an educational system 
which was originally developed for boys only. My 
plea is for a higher valuation of the feminine side of 
life. 


I am, etc., 
Meyrick BootH 
61 Broadwater, 
Letchworth 


BUNYAN’S TEXT 


SIR,—Bunyan’s text—at least the text of ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’—has been allowed to become 
more corrupt than the text of any other English 
author. Some knowledge, or at least some 
suspicion, of this fact has led the Religious Tract 
Society to issue, in paper covers, in hundreds of 
thousands of copies, a work claiming to be ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress as John Bunyan Wrote It.’ It 
purports to give a text corrected by careful com- 
parison with the copies of Bunyan’s first, second, 
third, and eleventh editions in the library of the 
British Museum. (The eleventh edition appeared in 
1688, the year of Bunyan’s death, and is the last 
in which he can have made any alterations.) 

There are three sentences which Bunyan scholars 
usually turn up when handling a new edition of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ In what the Religious 
Tract Society calls ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress as John 
Bunyan Wrote It,’ the first of these three test 
sentences is given as follows: 


Cur. Come with me, neighbour Pliable; there are such 
—- to be had which I spoke of, and many more glories 
es. 


The beginning of this sentence was improved by 
Bunyan for his eighth edition (and, of course, for his 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh editions) into 


Cur. Nay, but do thou come with me, neighbour Pliable. 


This is a notably happy improvement, as you will 
see if you take it with the context. 
In ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress as John Bunyan Wrote 


~ the second of the three test sentences is given 
us : 


Now when he was got up to the top of the hill, there 
came two men running to meet him amain; the name of 
the one was Timorous, and of the other Mistrust: to whom 
Christian said, Sirs, what’s the matter? you run the wrong 
way. 

Christian’s question, ‘‘ as John Bunyan wrote it,”’ 
is, ‘‘ Sirs, what’s the matter you run the wrong way ?”’ 
It means, of course, ‘‘ Sirs, what’s the matter that 
you run the wrong way ?’’ 

Even now the passage we are considering has a 
residue of blunders. Bunyan wrote, ‘‘ The name of 
the one was Timorous, and the name of the other 
Mistrust.’” The rendering, ‘‘ The name of the one 
was Timorous, and of the other Mistrust,” is hardly 
seventeenth-century English, and is completely alien 
to Bunyan’s English. 

In ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress as John Bunyan Wrote 
It,’ the third of the three test sentences represents 
Apollyon as reminding Christian that his Prince 
“never yet came from the place where he is to 
deliver any that served him out of their hands.” 

In Bunyan’s first edition, ‘‘ their hands’’ was 
** our hands,’’ and this is clearly the meaning; it 
was by error that ‘‘ their ’’ took the place of ‘‘ our ”’ 
in the second edition. 

I am, etc., 
J. F. 


MR. CLIFFORD’S APPOINTMENT 


SIR,—I have read the Saturpay Review for nearly 
7o years and hav2 indeed collaborated with Edmund 
Gosse in writing ‘Middles’ more than 4o years ago, 
so I feel I have the right to be shocked at the inac- 
curacy of your note on page 423 of the last issue, where 
you speak of Mr. Clifford’s appointment as repre- 
sentative of the British Government in South Africa as 
a ‘‘ notable innovation,” thus ignoring the appoint- 
ment of my friend Sir William Clark as High 
Commissioner to the Dominion of Canada, which 
took place nearly a year ago. 

I am, etc., 
A. E, BaTteMAN 

25 Bramham Gardens, S.W.5 


THE THEATRE 
GRAND BABYLONIAN 


By Ivor BROWN 


Wake Up and Dream, 
London Pavilion, 


M R. COCHRAN continues to find new matter 


Mr. Cochran’s 1929 Revue. The 


for the gorgeous vessel of spectacular revue; 

how shall a critic find new words to describe 
these outpourings of elegance, invention and eccen- 
tricity? When we have done with allusion to the Grand 
Babylonian manner, to the Queens of Sheba, the apes 
and ivory and peacocks which turn the London 
Pavilion into one of the Solomon Islands, there is little 
left to be said. In the old days, when each Drury 
Lane pantomime came round, it was the custom of 
the scribes to announce that Mr. Arthur Collins had 
surpassed himself. Christmas after Christmas Mr. 
Collins managed to maintain this dazzling routine of 
self-supremacy, and now, as the Spring comes to 
Piccadilly Circus, Mr. Cochran (assisted by Mr. Frank 
Collins) does no less, making each April more proud- 
pied than the last, a very magpie of a month in the 
sombre world of the dramatic critic. After the drearily 
iterated barbarism of the crook-plays and the fussy 
little comedies of infidelity Mr. Cochran’s showmanship 
is like the voice of civilization. Those councils to 
whom Public Morals, which they ardently confuse with 
Public Misery, are a constant concern, might deny 
that the audacities of a Cochran libretto are to be 
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admitted as conducive to uplifting Saturday evenings 
or pleasant Sunday afternoons. But civilization can 
only be judged by those who already have some rudi- 
mentary sense of it. To those who have any feeling for 
the town, its temper and its taste in humours, these 
revues are exciting not least because they are so 
revealing. The players have a song to sing and 
capers to cut; there remains the winged word. The 
author counts. 

Musical comedy may hit you in the eye or the ear; 
it may tickle your ribs or catch you a whack on the 
funny-bone. But it can convey nothing; it is a possibly 
jewelled and often vulgar incrustation on the life of a 
city. It may dazzle and, at its best, it decorates. But 
it cannot interpret or illumine; it is roughly funny 
or boisterously facetious, but rarely witty. Its parades 
of bathing-dress belles and of Jew-boys masquerading 
as Deauville knights are the background before which 
an antic personality, a Henson or a Lupino, may go 
somersaulting on to the heights of a wild humour or 
gagging into some glory of inconsequent drollery. 
- But for civilized wit one looks to the better revues and 
to Mr. Cochran’s in particular. Even a bad revue 
has usually attracted me more than a competent 
musical comedy; at least in revue something may 
always turn up, whereas in musical comedy, after half 
an hour has gone, you know the worst and you know 
also that it will endure for at least two more hours 
and a half. The star-crossed lovers of Danubia must 
indeed be exceptional squires of song and ladies of 
allure if they are to be half as entertaining as a well- 
written revue skit which holds up the mirror to our 
own city-madams, our suburbans and ourselves. 

To be librettist to Mr. Cochran is no small honour 
and no small danger. Were the spectacular episodes 
shoddy or clumsy, the written word of the sketches 
and songs would receive a more tender attention. But 
Mr. Cochran’s authors have to see their contribution 
sandwiched between the richest and rarest that the 
most inventive artists of our time can devise in the 
way of painted masquerade. Wit must glitter wher: 
all else is glittering and the scene is made thus radian 
by immensities of skilful choice and patient prepara- 
tion. The pace, all round, is of the hottest. Only, I 
think, on this ground could anyone censure Mr. Hast- 
ings Turner’s book for ‘ Wake up and Dream ’; only 
a most exacting standard can mark it as less than very 
good. Two sketches seemed to me not quite excellent 
and they were both adapted from the French, but 
even in these the idea, if not the entirety, of the joke 
was really amusing. After all, we who have suffered 
such extremities of torture under pedlars of funny 
stories are entitled to one laugh at this affliction and 
there is a tart flavour of truth in the sketch about a 
Socialist who wears a red tie over a bosom more 
bourgeois than any to be found in Balham. But the 
best things come with such inventions as split seconds 
with the Great, Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s interview with 
Mrs. Siddons being only less excellent than Mr. Noel 
Coward’s brief audience with Mr. Ruskin. The 
Victorian, immensely hirsute, has moral apothegms 
foaming like beer upon his mighty beard. Mr. Coward, 
slim, elegant, smooth as an egg and as completely 
baffled as he is urbane, can only mutter ‘‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Ruskin ” and fade upon the word. The 
thing sounds drab enough thus related, but, in the 
playing, it acquires a large and lustrous significance. 
One century is passing verdict on another by the 
simple process of a charming smile and a turned back. 
But which century is in the right? One wonders. 
Revue can stir reflection. 

When I described Mr. Cochran’s revues as civilized 
I referred to such social criticism as this. But they 
are also urbane in their admirable use of panorama. 
One of the great differences between the pre-war and 
post-war theatre in London is that colour has come 
in. The cleavage of dates is not a precise one because 
Mr. Granville Barker was doing for Shakespeare in 
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1912 what the revue producers have since done for the 
public whose symbol is the Tired Business Man. W 
whether the T. B. M. likes it or not, he has his care. 
laden head well rubbed in beauty this time. Mr. 
Messel’s masks, the wave upon wave of bravery in 
dress and the general level of stage-design are simply 
of the quality with which Mr. Cochran has made us 
familiar. And then, of course, there are the dancers, 
Here again the revue artist seems to me definitely 
expressive. The contrast between the toe-dancing that 
was pure decoration and the modern ballet that is at 
once movement and comment, mime and criticism, js 
strongly emphasized by the episode which revives 
memories of old days at the Empire. Here on view js 
the old and gracious nimbleness which was a fair 
chalice with no content. Besides it the art of Miss 
Tilly Losch is far fuller, more living and more creative, 
(Remember her Gothic pose and poise in the last 
revue.) Miss Tina Meller’s first dance is finely acted 
too, a wonderful impersonation of the pinched and 
wan. Even the ‘‘ hoofers,’’ Miss Margie Finlay and 
Mr. Chester Fredericks, are satirists of a sort, lashing 
with their moonstruck frenzy all the hustle and the 
bustle of the time. The dancers can find tongues in 
their contortions or make epigrams, with their limbs. 

Mr. Cochran is faithful to the London Pavilion. As 
a box-office site it is probably the best in the town. 
Its narrow and shallow stage was evidently meant for 
the single turn of the music-hall; yet the challenge of 
being Babylonian in a band-box is one that Mr. 
Cochran habitually faces and overcomes. None the 
less, the gorgeous scene of ’Frisco in '49 would be 
vastly more effective with more space; so too would 
the opening fantasy. However, the business of turning 
a nutshell-kingdom into infinite space goes obstinately 
on and this at least may be said for the small plat- 
form: that it aptly frames the charm of Miss Jennie 
Matthews, the wit of Mr. Sonnie Hale and the 
intricate, intimate graces of Miss Tilly Losch. A stage 
that was built for Babylonian spectacle might be a 
wilderness to these charming people. 


MUSIC 


A BAD OPERA 


EADERS of the Sarurpay Review will not 
RP eccus me of any prejudice against the music 
of Dr. Vaughan Williams, and it is with 
genuine regret that I have to hoist so dismal 
a sign above an article dealing with his new opera, 
‘ Sir John in Love,’ which was produced last week 
at the Royal College of Music. The fault in the work 
is fundamental and, I fear, ineradicable. It lies in 
a failure to ferceive that a stage-play—and especially 
a stage-play of such complexity and so farced with 
irrelevant fooling as ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
—cannot be taken more or less as it stands and 
turned into an opera by the simple process of setting 
it to music, however good the music may be. 
There are certain laws governing operatic form, 
which cannot be ignored with impunity, and one of 
the most important is that an opera must have a 
simple issue centring about one or two main 
characters. Music takes up so much time to deploy 
its forces that there is no place in opera for side 
issues. Shakespeare’s play is as full of side-issues as 
a modern musical comedy, and Dr. Vaughan Williams 
has retained the majority of them. The result is 
that the interest is continually being dissipated and 
no one thread is followed up for long on account of 
the distractions of the rest. This has resulted, since 


the composer did not go so far as making the thing 
of the Wagnerian length which would be necessary 
if the whole of the ground was to be covered, in a 
disjointedness and a failure to get the most out of 
To take an instance, the 


any of the several themes. 
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Ann Page-Fenton theme is developed to a position 
of some prominence in Act I, only to be dropped 
altogether until the end of the work, where their 
intrigue is brought to its successful conclusion in 
a way which is entirely arbitrary and unrelated to 
anything that has gone before. It is no answer to 
this that the audience may be presumed to know its 
Shakespeare and to bear in mind those scenes which 
are omitted from the opera. Like a judge, an 
audience must not be supposed to know anything, 
and, like flats and tempers, a work of art should be 
self-contained. The Greek dramatists understood 
this cardinal principle; for all that they retold year 
after year the same old tragic stories. 

In this connexion it is impossible (and I fail to 
see why it should be unfair) not to allude to Verdi's 
‘ Falstaff ’—or, rather, to Boito’s, since I am con- 
cerned here with the libretto, not with the music. 
Boito understood the librettist’s craft as well as any 
man ever has done, and his first proceeding was to 
simplify the plot of Shakespeare’s play, making 
everything subser@ient to the central figure of the fat 
knight, about whom the other characters move like 
planets round the sun. To this end he transferred 
Ann to the Ford ménage and so contrived to keep 
her in the picture and to provide an amusing screen- 
scene in the hunt for Falstaff. And generally he 
reduced the number of characters and of incidents 
to the minimum, with the result that Verdi had an 
ample opportunity to develop each scene to its 
fullest extent in his music. Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
acting in the reverse direction, has so crammed his 
libretto with incidents, often quite irrelevant to his 
purpose of writing about Falstaff, that he has never 
given himself the chance of realizing the possibilities 
of any one scene. 

It follows from this that another important 
operatic principle is thrown overboard. For it is 
necessary that the libretto of an opera, whatever 
its style, should be so constructed that in each act 
the action should move steadily towards some kind 
of climax, which need not, of course, be a strepitous 
finale. Only in this way can the composer achieve 
the continuity and the architectural form which are 
as essential in opera as in a symphony, different as 
the actual construction may be. This is a principle 
to which all the great operatic composers have, 
consciously or not, adhered, and the first act of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ is a good example for 
anyone who is interested in operatic construction to 
examine. In ‘ Sir John in Love’ so far from there 
being any attempt to make the action coherent and 
cumulative in effect, the incident seems to have been 
arranged in a casual fashion just as it came to hand. 

This is a sorry tale, which is only worth the telling 
for the lessons that may be learnt from it, and of 
these the chief is that the writing of an operatic libretto 
is a matter for skilled hands and not for amateurs 
with apparently little knowledge of theatrical craft. 
So long as the happy-go-lucky method of opera- 
making continues in this country, we shall never 
produce works which can stand beside the efficient 
workmanship of Italy and Germany. It is beside 
the point that there efficiency has sometimes 
degenerated into mechanical repetitions of a pattern. 
Without the efficiency the great composer, when he 
arrives, has no adequate material to work upon. It 
is characteristic of our attitude towards opera that 
a new work by one of our leading composers should 
have to rely for its production upon the students of 
the Royal College of Music. This is not to slight 
an excellent performance, which in some ways far 
surpassed anything we might expect from an English 
opera company in the commercial theatre. Nor is 
there any novelty in the occurrence, for was not 
Purcell’s solitary opera, properly so-called, written 
for and performed by a girls’ school in Chelsea? 
While it remains impossible for our composers to 


look forward to the public performance of their 
operas, they can hardly be expected to write with 
those conditions in view, and Dr. Vaughan Williams is 
not to be blamed if his new work shows signs 
of having been written with student-performance in 
mind. 

Although I have spent most of my space upon 
adverse comment, it will readily be understood that 
‘ Sir John in Love’ contains a great deal of delight- 
ful music, whose lovable quality often reconciles 
one to the unsatisfactoriness of the work. There 
are many fine points in the music and the setting 
of ‘ Have you seen but a white lily grow,’ whicn 
is introduced for Fenton to sing, is a very lovely 
thing. On the other hand, the recitative passages 
often seemed to be neither fish, flesh nor good red 
herring, and the scene in which the two wives read 
Falstaff’s letters fell very flat, though it should make 
good opera, which is more than can be said for the 
libretto as a whole. 

H. 


BROADCASTING 


ULLIVAN’S ‘ Ivanhoe’ is a thoroughly able 
GS pice of work, well strung together, cohesive 

both in matter and manner. In fact this 
latter is so of a likeness all through as to become 
tedious. I found very little in the work that moved 
me, though I could not help admiring the perfection 
of the mechanism of Sullivan’s technique. The 
hand never seemed to falter. The exactly right 
move was always made. The whole thing was 
tuneful and gently  titillative. But at the 
end of it all there remained the feeling that 
nothing much had been said musically that 
Mendelssohn had not already attended to, and that 
the libretto had neither Walter Scott’s bravery nor 
the pretty points of one of the Savoy operas. From 
the point of view of an ordinary, semi-musical 
listener the thing was not worth reviving, and I 
wonder whether musicians really and truly enjoyed 
it. I hope someone did, for the performance sounded 
very well and evidently a deal of effort was being 
expended on it. The last opera done in this way 
was ‘ Lakmé,’ and that was full of beautiful things. 
Now for the next one. 


The B.B.C. are well advised to leave the way 
open (as rumour says they are willing to do) for 
women to form a part of their new orchestra. 
Women are, as a general rule, disenabled from 
playing certain of the larger instruments which need 
either great lung-power or a large hand-stretch. 
But the upper strings and the lighter wind are 
within their scope, and experience has shown that 
as regards delicate matters such as phrasing and 
expression women and men stand equal. There 
was much head-shaking when Sir Henry Wood first 
gathered a few women players to him. But they 
did excellently. Since then the lot of the female 
orchestral player, once thought to be within sight 
of a more stable future, has suffered many reverses. 
Now at last a fresh opening is made for them. 


* 


It is not often that the listener has to disagree 
with the balance of tone in an_ instrumental 
programme. The last batch of Bach violin and 
pianoforte sonatas in the ‘ Foundations of Music’ 
has been uniformly top-heavy. The violin, played 
with a large amount of tact and fine feeling, rightly 
kept to the level of tone chosen by the player. The 
pianoforte, however, could nearly always have been 
more self-effacing. Possibly the pianoforte itself 
could have been moved to a greater distance, though 
that would not have done all, for the pianist was 
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inclined to be heavy-handed, especially in the bass. 
The music is some of the greatest ever composed, 
and all the time it was calling out for more sensitive 
treatment. 

* 


It was fitting that Mr. John Masefield’s ‘ Good 
Friday ’ should be given the wide publicity of broad- 
casting, for it is a most moving piece of imaginative 
writing, and to read it or hear it at any time is an 
experience that has a value beyond the merely 
illustrative. One always hesitates to use the over- 
charged ‘“‘ spiritual,’? but nevertheless it is this 
quality of spirituality which Masefield has let shine 
through the material of ‘Good Friday,’ and any 
presentation of the play has to get as near as possible 
to solving the difficult problem of attaining to that 
spirituality, keeping at the same time the matter-of- 
fact atmosphere which the writing seems to convey. 
The performance in this case got wonderfully near 
that union of the poetic and the every-day. The 
actors did their work restrainedly, which is, from 
the listener’s side, the only possible way of dealing 
with a drama whose message has a _ peculiarly 
personal accent. The narrator was adequately self- 
effacing in his task of joining the scenes with 
descriptive remarks. His voice sounded a_ shade 
precious, the kind of thing that jars in such 
surroundings. But it was clear and not unduly 
emphatic. 

* 


The change back from Mr. Masefield’s play to dance 
music was a_ shock. The mind failed to grasp 
quickly enough the varieties of spiritual experience 
that exist in such close contemporaneity. But 
matters were righted on Good Friday by a fine 
performance of Verdi’s Requiem, which is probably 
one of the best efforts the National Chorus has 
made. 


CONDOR 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—162 
Set By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. Since the quack doctor, the hairdresser and 
others have evolved a form of self-advertisement 
which appears to be successful, why should not the 
author resort to the same means? We offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for a model of such an advertisement for 
Robert Browning, consisting of the usual personal 
puff and extracts from unsolicited testimonials, not 
longer than 250 words in all. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation of 
the following poem by Clement Marot (1495-1544) 
into English. Marks will be awarded for retaining 
the character of the metre and period. 


Plus ne suis ce que j’ay esté, 

Et ne scaurois jamais estre; 
Mon beau printemps et mon esté 
Ont fait le sault par la fenestre. 
Amour, tu as esté mon maistre: 

Je t’ai servi sur tous les dieux. 

O si je pouvois deux fois naistre, 
Comme je te servirois mieux ! 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed bv 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Revirw, 9 Kin 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 162a, 
or LITERARY 162n). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. ‘Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, April 15. The results will be announced 
in the issue of April 20. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 160 
Set By Ivor BROWN 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the most 
persuasive Sonnet in the Shakespearean manner sent 
by a Conservative Candidate for Parliament to that 
dark lady, the New Voter, and containing the words 
productive, de-rating, reassessment, and formula, 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for adaptations 
into (1) House-agents’ English; and (2) The 
English of Mr. A. P. Herbert’s ‘ Topsy’ of the 
following passage by C. E. Montague: 


It was a small Tudor mansion of mottled red 
brick, built just about 1550, and time and the 
weather had worked on it well; like old wine and 
old paintings, its walls had the deep-hearted glow 
that has to be slowly amassed—a sort of savings 
put patiently by, out of many years’ income of 
sunshine. ... As the house melted into the garden, 
the garden melted into wide England beyond. 
Over the low brick wall at the riverside edge of 
the lawn, seeds of the gardeners’ flowers had 
blown out for centuries, autumn by autumn, on to 
the tussocky outer turf that the tide watered twice 
daily; so there was no rigid frontier, with sun- 
flowers all on one side and marsh-marigolds all 
on the other. House and garden, garden and 
foreshore, the old and august thoroughfare of the 
Thames and the green stretch of Surrey beyond 
it were all members one of another. 


Note that adaptation, not word-by-word translation, 
is required. Condensation will be regarded as a virtue 
rather than as a fault. 


REPORT FROM MR. IVOR BROWN 


160A. The similarity between the terms of modern 
political economics and the legal metaphors with 
which the Shakespearean Sonnets are so_ thickly 
studded has produced many apt and_ excellent 
addresses to the new voter; so many, indeed, that I 
have never found it harder to play the part of 
referee. Of the best entries there were two distinct 
classes; one took ‘‘ de-rating”’ literally and put 
forward a plain political appeal in sonnet-form while 
the other used ‘‘ de-rating ’’ metaphorically and 
composed conceits thereon. In the former class 
Seacape began well, but ended very weakly with 


Or, if to merchandise rather than mating, 
Thy instincts turn, I offer thee de-rating. 


James Hall did well in this section and so did 
Issachar, but neither quite as well as Majolica, who 
has put forward all the prosaic planks of a modern 
platform and yet given to her simple carpentry a 
successfully Elizabethan air. Her sonnet has no 
subtleties and uses the vocabulary of our time in a 
straightforward way: yet it rings with the right 
music and deserves first place in its section. Of 
those who dealt in conceits Alice Herbert, Valimus, 
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and Lester Ralph were the cleverest. Pibwob chased 
one metaphor so far as to wander fatally from the 
track. Alice Herbert began and ended well, exploit- 
ing the pun very properly with 
Slim though theu art as April’s willow-tree 
And dark, God wot! be fair, and plump for me. 

But her middle lines were laboured and weighed 
down her sonnet sadly. Valimus kept very close 
to Shakespearean rhythm and vocabulary, but would 
the young lady have given much attention to his 
somewhat tortuous appeal? Lester Ralph has been 
ingenious without being too obscure and _ has 
managed to convey the idea of the modern girl with- 
out using the awful word “‘ flapper.’’ I select him 
as winner in this class. Incidentally, David 
Nomad won my admiration with the exquisite 
manuscript of a sonnet just failing to be excellent. 
Those competitors who made a direct political appeal 
were taking the harder course and therefore I award 
the First Prize to the winner in that section, 
Majolica, and the second to Lester Ralph, as being, 
by a shade, the neatest dealer in conceits. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Shall I those remedies declare to thee, 

For England’s ills by curious search devised, 
How Agriculture may productive be, 

And spectre Unemployment exorcised ; 
How hearts that love their country are debating 

To strike the shackles from enfeebled Trade, 
That, reassessment following de-rating, 

Burdens on those that best can bear, be laid? 
Such formule it needs! not to be telling; 

Thy woman’s wit hath got the book by rote, 
Thy sense, affection, gratitude impelling 

That they who gave, shall have again thy vote, 
Which golden coin, if thou to me wilt lend, 
Like a wise steward for thy needs I'll spend. 


MAJOLICA 


SECOND PRIZE 


A stripling’s face, with locks close-shorn and sleek, 
Hast thou whose suffrage I am fain to find 
In Woman’s heart. I reassessment seek 
Of vantages, Boy’s head and Woman’s mind, 
May I, a man, from premises inductive 
Conclude that, Woman still, thy voice will be 
As ever cast for policy productive, 
Or, Boy, illiberal, for sterility? 
Though dark our aims, must I, thyself de-rating, 
Assume thy wit hath need that I explain? 
More meet the guidance lent by simply stating 
Their excellence, entreating thy disdain 
For mob-led pedants’ shifting formule, 
As for the Wizard’s windblown fantasy. 


Lester 


1608. Evidently competitors are in the happy 
position of being well settled in their domesticities. 
They do not, it seems, read deeply in the house- 
seekers’ guide or soak themselves in that purple 
dye in which the house-agents dip their bargains. 
Do they never read the back pages of the larger 
newspapers in which ‘‘ veritable sun-traps ” are on 
every slope of the ‘‘ Surrey Highlands”? (Only 
ong mentioned the sun-trap). Mr. Philip Guedalla 
once alluded to the Englishman’s idea of cliché as 
a suburb of Paris: our house-agents have certainly 
made it a suburb of London. But does nobody 
revel in the rot they write? Everybody, I am glad 
to say, revels in the italicized gush of Topsy, and the 
pastiche of Mr. A. P. Herbert’s exquisite creation 
was generally successful. But many who became 
most inspired by Topsy-English could produce 
nothing but a dull, flat advertisement of ‘“ Fine 
Tudor Mansion’? which would make an estate 
agent’s copy-writer blush for deepest shame. How 
few could even think of ‘ bijou,’’ ‘‘ wealth of old 


oak,’’ ‘* stone’s throw of" or ‘‘ medieval nook for 
City man.”’ 


One competitor, Edgar Holt, did well with Topsy 
(‘‘ the flowers aren’t all in beds like people in 
novels ’’) but mistook my ‘‘ and” for ‘‘ or’’ and 
did not emulate the house-agent. C. H. P. was 
the only one to succeed better with the house-agent 
than with Topsy. David Nomad was happy with 
the utter nonsense of his ‘‘ Shakespearean setting,” 
but cut it very short. Francis Watson qualified as 
a good disciple of Topsy, but would never sell a 
country-house, and the same is true of H. C. M. 
and Eheu: the latter was most precise about the 
accommodation, but not exciting. James Hall was 
another good Topsy-ite, but a little heavy on 
Surrey. P. R. Laird takes First Prize: his Topsy is 
hardly as good as David Nomad’s, to whom the 
Second Prize must go, but his house-agent is far 
better. The Second Prize winner reaches that place 
almost entirely on the strength of his Topsy, which 
packs the essence of the matter in a nutshell. The 
final line is indeed final. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(1) THe House-AGENT 


RIVERSIDE: THAMES TIDEWAY 


Bijou old-world mansion standing in its own 
grounds and commanding magnificent view of river 
and richest parts of peerless Surrey. Built of mellow 
red brick in Tudor style, giving impression of being 
soaked in sunshine. Grounds entirely private, and 
owing to lay-out towards river appear even more 
extensive than they are. Beautifully laid-out 
garden with old-world turf and banked floral effects. 
Charming tout ensemble. A bargain. 


(2) Topsy 


Well my dear one of those utterly Elizabethan 
mansions at least four hundred years old all pimply 
and cavernous with age and the walls look exactly 
as if they’d been hoarding sunshine, well you know 
just like the Hoskyns creature only it’s port with 
him isn’t it? . .. The little sentimental eyes quite 
watered over the view now can you imagine it, 
house garden riverside and my dear absolutely ull 
England drifting into one another and the flowers 
too promiscuous, well my dear sunflowers and 
marshmallows simply hobnobbing, only if I were a 
gardener I should feel a little bit injured, wouldn’t 
you darling? But after all you can’t expect floral 
proteins to stay put, however as I say the whole 
thing was too perfectly congruous and Thamesy, 
and Haddock quite agreed, only of course dear . . . 

P. R. Lamp 


SECOND PRIZE 
(1) THe Hovusg-Acent. 
SUPERB TUDOR MANSION 


This charming old-world Restpence, erected in 1550, in un- 
blemished preservation, represents one of the most enchanting 
offers extant. On the loveliest reach of the Thames, with 
delightful garden and lawn of immemorial perfection fronting 
river, offers unique historical atmosphere in exquisite SuaKxes- 
PEAREAN setting. Replete with every modern convenience. The 
whole in perfect order. 


Apply AND Sayies 


(2) Torsy 


Trix my little honeycomb you note that I’m parked at 
Lady Bloxleigh’s, such an obsolete house with the most 
neolithic walls afflicted with freckled complexions my dear too 
uncared-for, quite impregnised with zons of improbable 
summers a mere sun-bath, well of course there’s a clean- 
shaven lawn and the most emanicipated flowers, they even 
elope over the wall too unbridled darling, and the river utterly 
laps the hem of the garden twice daily rather theatrical don’t 
you think and the whole place is simply over-ridden with old 
beams and sundials and a pierrot gallery my dear too 
historical. .. . 

* * 


- NO more now your rather feudal little Topsy. 
Davip Nomap 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXIX 


HEN Mr. Yeats and A. and Synge 
W prevailed, Emily Lawless gained nothing 

by their triumphs. She was, in a literary 
sense, not of their generation. She had not con- 
cerned herself with William Blake, like Mr. Yeats 
and 42.; she had not made acquaintance, like 
Mr. Yeats and the youthful Synge, with the French 
Symbolists; and the rhythms of her prose and verse 
were not derived from the aboriginal rhythms of 
Irish speech and song. She was a little old- 
fashioned, superficially English enough, and at 
times rather amateurish, with her button-holing of 
the reader in the midst of narrative and such tricks 
as ‘‘our hero.’’ All the same, she had been the 
interpreter, the apologist of Ireland, and _ before 
Synge had used the Arran islands, which gave her 
matter for her romance, ‘ Grania,’ and for two of 
her best poems, so that it seemed rather hard she 
should not share in the victory. 

* 
* * 


Assuredly, she was not debarred from participation 
in it by any tepidness in defence of the indefensible 
characters and actions of Irish history. Look at 
those poems of hers about the Desmond war of the 
late sixteenth century! Or, indeed, at almost any 
passage in which she treats of the remoter 
grievances of Ireland. And here, not irrelevantly, 
for the sense of injury determined her artistic 
attitude, I must protest against what even my 
smattering of historical knowledge suffices to 
condemn. Emily Lawless made no allowance what- 
ever for the difficulties of the Tudors, or, for that 
matter, of their successors. Absenteeism: but it was 
not an English invention, it was Ireland’s novel 
contribution to the feudal system, which had always 
assumed the identification of the lord with his 
lands. In part it was inevitable, Irish properties 
sometimes descending to heiresses who had married 
in England, but it was fiercely if spasmodically 
assailed by the Tudors. Henry VIII even went so 
far as to enact that any absentee owner of Irish 
land should forfeit his possessions. 

* 
* 


Again, as to the instruments of administration, 
Emily Lawless simply passed by the problems which 
shortened the lives of Tudor sovereigns and states- 
men. Only two methods were open to them: they 
could govern either through English representatives 
or through Irish, and enormous difficulties were 
involved in both. For the use of English agency at 
once provoked revolts, in which some of the Irish 
factions would unite, and England having no stand- 
ing army, and Parliament being willing to make 
military grants only in the event of extreme direct 
peril to English independence, the heavy cost of 
checking Irish rebellions fell on the Sovereign 
himself. But if Irish agency were employed, the 
sleepless jealousy of the Irish chiefs produced civil 
war. Also, the one great house that was loyal, that 
of Ormonde, was territorially isolated from Dublin, 
and a Viceroy who had to conquer or bribe his 
hereditary foe each time he moved between the 
seat of government and the mustering place of his 
adherents was in a hopeless plight. 

* 


I will not turn a literary appreciation into an 
historical argument, but it is necessary to take note 
of the blind spot in this writer’s view of her 
material. Her work, so far as it deals with Irish 
history, suffers much from her inability to perceive 
that the tragedy, like all true tragedy, is the conflict 
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of two rights, and not of pure right and unmitigated 
wrong. But, naturally, this weakens her romances 
and tales rather than her lyrics, in which circumstance 
can be forgotten, the ecstasy being all. Many of 
those lyrics have an historical setting; the title of 
her volume is ‘ The Wild Geese,’ calling up the 
legend of those Irishmen, rebels, whom the merciless 
British allowed to sail away from Ireland after 
Aughrim and Limerick. 
* 
* 


One exploit of the Wild Geese at least is known 
to everyone, the saving of Cremona but not of their 
careless General, Villeroy, for has it not come down 
to us in a familiar epigram? 

Francais, rendez grace 4 Bellone! 

Votre bonheur est sans égal: 

Vous avez conservé Cremone, 

Et perdu votre général. 
But Emily Lawless, fortunately, dealt less with their 
achievements than with their nostalgia, and when 
someone makes an anthology of exile, for which 
in English there is not a great deal to draw upon, 
he will have to include with the one genuine poem 
written by Macaulay and the Jacobite poems of 
Swinburne and the innominate ‘‘ And we in dreams 
behold the Hebrides ’’ some of these pieces by Emily 
Lawless. 

* 
* * 


Sorrowful, boastful, jesting, and desperate, 
her broken men with nothing more to lose 
speak to us in those poems in the authentic voice 
of the outcast, not with the sentimentality of Moore. 
But of what one calls the Celtic quality there is little. 
The diction, the images, the movement are such as 
we may find in virtually any good English poet of 
her generation; and I am not sure that the very 
best of her poems are not those two which, though 
written of one of the Arran islands, get clear of all 
national implications. 

* * 


Here is part of that poem which was inspired by 
the grave of an unknown drowned man in a 
cemetery else occupied wholly by the graves of 
unbaptized children : 


Little feet too young and soft to walk, 
Little lips too young and pure to talk, 
Little faded grass-tufts, root and stalk. 


I lie alone here, utterly alone, 

Amid pure ashes my wild ashes mingle; 

A drownéd man, without a name, unknown, 

A drifting waif, flung by the drifting shingle. 

Oh, plotting brain and restless heart of mine, 

What strange fate brought you to so strange «. 
And there is that other poem over a grave, connected 
with her romance, ‘ Grania’; a poem which I first 
read twenty-five years ago and have never been able 
to forget, small as it is, for it has the rare virtue 
of an individual and inevitable pattern which will 
let no line escape, the whole being bound together 


by the metrical scheme very curiously and yet 
naturally. 


* 

The prose of ‘ Grania,’ of ‘ Hurrish,’ of ‘ Traits 
and Confidences ’ is less distinguished, but the feel- 
ing for Irish landscape and for the pathos of old, 
unhappy, far-off things are there also. I know 
nothing personal of their writer, except that she was 
the daughter of Lord Cloncurry and died fourteen or 
fifteen years ago; on internal evidence I suspect 
that she would not have been a writer at all but 
for the impulse given her by Ireland, or at most 
would have written only a minute quantity of verse. 


But in her degree she succeeded, and she should not 
be neglected. 
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REVIEWS 


M. MAUROIS AND MODERN 
BIOGRAPHY 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Aspects of Biography. By André Maurois. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


HE Master and Fellows (and, of course, the 

undergraduates too) of Trinity are to be 
congratulated on having had in successive years two 
such series of Clark Lectures as Mr. E. M. Forster's 
‘ Aspects of the Novel’ and M. André Maurois’s 
‘Aspects of Biography.’ His subject, says 
M. Maurois, is complementary to Mr. Forster’s and 
therefore he has treated it in the same manner and 
with frequent references to his predecessor. He has 
even gone so far as to compare biography and 
novel, and thereby to raise the question, now often 
debated in circles where prediction is favoured, 
whether the former is not actually displacing the 
latter in the reading of the intelligent, and whether 
it is not also (though the sequence of cause and 
effect may be doubtful) displacing it as the natural 
form of expression among those writers who may be 
regarded as the closest in touch with the spirit of 
our time. 

He goes so far with the most altifrontal of our 
literary gossipers, but those who think that the world 
of letters began with Mr. Strachey will probably find 
him a little disappointing. He does not think that a 
new epoch began with ‘ Eminent Victorians ’ : 


Must I confess [he asks] that in my own view the future 
will not be very different from the present? There is no such 
thing as progress in literature. Tennyson is not greater than 
Homer, Proust is not greater than Montaigne, Strachey is not 
greater than Boswell. They are different. Literature 
follows a rhythmical course rather than a continuous line. 


He does not set out to preach a new revelation: he 
desires rather to examine the ancient art or science 
of biography in the light of certain considerations 
arising out of a renewed interest in it. 

He is himself one of the causes of that 
renewed interest. If his ‘ Ariel’ had not appeared 
when it did what is called ‘* modern biography ”’ 
might have followed a different path. He does not 
tell us whether he was, in that book, at all indebted 
to Mr. Strachey. But we need not doubt that the 
numerous brood of Mr. Strachey’s imitators is 
indebted to him. ‘ Ariel’ proved that the modern 
appetite for biography of a rather cynical sort was 
not the preserve of one pen alone and that the field 
of subjects was not circumscribed by the limits of 
Victoria’s reign. M. Maurois might fairly be 
regarded as the immediate precipitator of the flood 
from which we are now suffering and there is 
perhaps some element of ruefulness in his pronounce- 
ment that there is only one more dangerous kind 
of biographer than the Victorian improver on nature, 
“the kind that suppresses or diminishes the elements 
of greatness and of moral beauty in his subject.’’ 

Since he has this responsibility, we may rejoice 
in the courage and candour which have led him to 


tell us how his own biographical essays came to be 
written : 


When I read a short life of Shelley for the first time, 
I experienced a keen emotion. I will tell you why. I had 
just left the lycée and was full of philosophical and political 
ideas which, mutatis mutandis, represented just those ideas 
which possessed Shelley and his friend Hogg at the time 
of their arrival in London, Then, as circumstances rather 
brusquely forced me into action, I found my ideas in conflict 
with my experience. . . . Well, Shelley had experienced such 
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checks as seemed to me to be somewhat of the same 
nature as my own; of course, his life had had a hundred 
times more of grace and greatness than mine, but I knew 
that in the same circumstances and at the same age I 
should have made the same mistakes.... Yes, in very 
truth I felt that to tell the story of his life would be in some 
measure a deliverance for myself. My first idea was to try 
to make a novel out of the life, to place the story of 
Shelley and Harriet and Mary in a modern setting. I 
actually wrote the novel; but it was not a good novel and 
my Shelley continued to torment me. Gradually I read 
everything that had been written about him, all his letters, 


all letters written by his friends, and at last I took the 
plunge. 


His ‘ Disraeli,’ he goes on to tell us, was a natural 
sequel in answer to the question: ‘‘ But what 
happens to the romantic who does not die before 
the age of thirty in the bay of Spezzia?’’ This was 
not for him a ‘‘ deliverance,’’ but he ‘‘ almost felt 
that it was through him that I learnt, without ever 
having felt it myself, the meaning of old age and 
the approach of death—a piece of hard and inevitable 
schooling.” 

He puts these two books before us as examples of 


“biography as a means of expression’’ and of 
* Ariel’ he also says: 


Was I right? I don’t know. I don’t think so. I don’t 
like the book any longer. In my eyes it is spoilt by an 
ironic tone which came from the fact that the irony was 
aimed by myself at myself. I wanted to kill the romantic 


in me; and, in order to do it, I scoffed at it in Shelley, but 
I loved it while I scoffed. 


It is worth while examining this interesting confession 
to see how far it accounts for the dissatisfaction 
which has been felt with that admirable book by 
most English readers fully acquainted with Shelley. 

To my mind it is, from the biographical point of 
view, off the point. The ironical tone is not really 
objectionable, because it is obviously shot with a 
wistful affection. But the Shelley of ‘ Ariel’ is all 
that we know the real Shelley to have been, except 
the thing for which we chiefly remember him—a 
poet. Throughout the book one hardly hears of 
his work in verse and when one does hear, 
it is no more than a distant and hardly 
recognizable echo. M. Maurois_ rarely gives 
citations. One of them (I quote from memory) runs 
like this: ‘‘ Le vrai amour différe en ceci et de |’or 
et de l’argile, qu’en le divisant on ne le diminue 


point.”” It requires at first sight some effort to 
divine here the couplet : 


True love in this differs from gold and clay 
That to divide is not to take away. 


M. Maurois differs from Shelley in this, that he is 
not a poet. I do not forget the charming scribbles 
of verse in ‘ Les Silences du Colonel Bramble,’ which 
are as good in their kind as anything ever done and 
which have never had proper praise. But they were 
not in the same world as the ‘ Epipsychidion’ and 
to that extent the struggles and sentiments of 
M. Maurois were not in the same world as Shelley’s. 
His use of biography as a means of expression led 
him to the painting of a portrait which was very 
interesting but which was demonstrably not veracious. 
He began by writing a novel in which Shelley’s name 
was not used: he ended by writing another in which 
it was. But a biography of Shelley he has not yet 
written. 

So much M. Maurois would, I think, admit, for 
he is finally clear that biography must be true to 
ascertained fact, not only in statement but also in 
proportion and emphasis, and also that where ascer- 
tained fact is lacking the biographer must do without 
it and not supply the gap from his inner conscious- 
ness. But biography as a means of expression is 
a very dangerous sort of biography. The writer 
who begins by seeing in his subject a helpful image 
of himself has given himself a form and frame from 
which he will find it hard to depart, and more and 
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more as he proceeds will he find that he is altering, 
suppressing and supplementing his legitimate 
material in order to satisfy his need of self-expression. 
This again, I think, M. Maurois would admit. But 
there is another danger incurred by the modern 
school of brighter biography which he does 
not mention. This is simply the danger that the 
facts will be manipulated not to give scope for the 
biographer’s own soul-cry nor yet to exalt, in the 
Victorian manner, the virtues of the subject, but in 
the interests of more brightness, even at the expense 
of truth. It is hardly necessary here to cite examples 
in which this has conspicuously occurred, but it might 
have been of advantage if M. Maurois in his general 
survey had distinguished and condemned the 
tendency. 

The general survey is in reality a delicate 
exploration of limitations and possibilities and as 
such comes to no very definite conclusion, A grim 
limitation very frequently rules out the most fascinat- 
ing possibility and it would not be unfair to sum up 
M. Maurois as finally counselling the biographer that 
he must be as truthful and interesting as possible. It 
should be added that in offering this advice he is 
exceedingly interesting himself. He has a great 
knowledge of English literature, particularly of 
contemporary English literature, and a_ gift of 
appropriate quotation which might become tiresome 
if it were not so tactfully exercised. (I am sorry 
that his nationality and the place in which his 
lectures were delivered did not combine to suggest 
to him some mention of Mr. F. A. Simpson’s 
magnificent work on Napoleon III—modern _bio- 
graphy before Mr. Strachey and at no point inferior 
to what Mr. Strachey has done.) He balances very 
justly the different and sometimes conflicting, if not 
finally contradictory, demands which we make on the 
biographer and he puts us under a great obligation 
when he confides to us some of the secrets of his 
own practice. 


THE MIND OF THE CHILD 


The Child’s Conception of the External World. By 
Jean Piaget. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


HERE is something about Jean Piaget’s approach 

to the modern problem of intelligence which 
may make his work more acceptable to English 
readers than that of other psychologists. As a race, 
English people—parents, teachers and _ professors 
alike—are apt to take up an attitude of scepticism to- 
wards child psychology, especially towards the work 
of those psychologists who tend to draw broad general- 
izations unflattering to the adult’s sense of his own 
self-control. M. Piaget, however, has so far revealed 
himself as a very cautious investigator. He ‘is 
almost never critical of adult intelligence and adult 
behaviour. He sees the child developing into an 
intellectual adult with the pattern of whose mind 
and the sufficiency of whose reasoning powers he 
seems to be quite content. The aim of his books, of 
which this is the third, is to examine the nature of 
children’s minds and to trace their development into 
what seems to him to be the perfect machinery of 
adult intelligence. 

What, according to the developing mind of a 
child, does the external world appear to be? What, 
also, are the child’s impressions of the introspective 
aspects of the world of his own mind, his dreams, 
his delight in magic, his thought in terms of words? 
‘What, indeed, does the child himself believe thought 
to be? M. Piaget proves that there are no simple 
answers to any of these questions about which 
adults have so far proved themselves to be so 
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incurious. The developing mind of a child is a 
medley of confusions and dualities in which the child 
is full of self-assurance, and for a long time quite 
unconscious of the fact that he is learning about the 
nature of anything. A_ child, on being first 
questioned, will agree with Dr. J. B. Watson that 
thought is located entirely with the voice: one boy, 
aged seven, even pointed to his larynx as the source 
of his thought. In the second stage thought wil] 
be somewhere in the human body, but it will be some 
material substance like smoke or air not located any- 
where in particular. Even at eleven and twelve most 
of the children M. Piaget handled seem not to have 
developed very far out of this second stage towards 
what he regards as the criterion of the third stage, 
when the child believes thought to be speaking either 
with the mouth or with a little voice inside the head, 
and speaking to consist of acting on the things by 
means of words. 

Words are a source of many difficulties to children. 
A child finds it hard to distinguish between words 
and the things they signify, between a hat and the 
name given to a hat. If a thing has a name, for 
a child it must exist. One child asked, ‘‘ Daddy, is 
there really a God?’’ To which his father cautiously 
replied, ‘‘ It isn’t very certain.” | Whereupon the 
child said, ‘‘ But there must be, Daddy, because He 
has a name.’’ This form of childish credulity in 
regard to names can be seen persisting in credulous 
adults who regard everything that they read in the 
newspapers as being accurately representative of fact, 
Even when words are distinguished from the objects 
to which they refer the child finds it difficult to locate 
the words; for him they exist, like thought at this 
period, in the air, or anywhere between him and the 
object which they describe. M. Piaget has named 
this confusion concerning words and the things they 
stand for and the difficulty in locating words 
Nominal Realism. 

The section of the book which makes most enter- 
taining reading is that dealing with participation and 
childish magic. The joys which children take in 
tales of magic or in practices of sham magic are 
known to every parent. But the relationship of the 
magic to the psychological make-up of the child is 
not so well understood. When magic plays an 
important part in the make-up of a boy it usually 
marks the dawn of the realization of a dual 
personality inside himself; often it accompanies a 
child’s disillusionment about the infallibility of his 
parents, at a time when a child is seeking companion- 
ship with a being inside himself, a fictitious side of 
himself which he can create into an ideal companion. 
The child who walks along the road rattling the 
railings or treading on every other pavement is 
taking a huge delight in a solitary experience—tha 
experience of discovering within himself a new 
personality, a personality which at ‘‘ his” bidding 
can control external events for his own pleasure. 
The same kind of experience takes place in bed at 
night when a child counts a hundred to himself in 
order that he may wake up a better boy in the morn- 
ing. A part of the process is fun, a part very serious. 
There seems little doubt that the child gets, as 
Freud has pointed out, real narcissistic satisfaction 
out of the practice of these magical rites which tend 
to be prolonged into adult life as religious rites. 

The final sections of the book are devoted to a 
distinction between childish animism and_ childish 
artificialism and to an attempt to show how these 
two, apparently, spontaneous confusions of childish 
thought tend to create the thick undergrowth of con- 
fusion from which children must emerge before they 
achieve M. Piaget’s ideal of adult intelligence. 
The difficulty of questioning these children on 
their beliefs appears to have been enormous, since 
few of the children under M. Piaget seemed to have 
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done much thinking about the nature of the external 
world. Animism M. Piaget defines as a confusion, 
as a failure on the child’s part to recognize definite 
distinctions between himself and the outside world 
in which the child conceives inanimate objects such 
as the sun and the moon as possessing consciousness 
and will power and as behaving according to the 
child’s conception of human beings. Artificialism, 
on the other hand, though it still sees things such as 
sun and moon as moving objects, regards them as 
created by man or God, and as not possessing will or 
consciousness of their own. The distinction M. Piaget 
draws along these lines seems needlessly laboured 
and could probably have been simplified had he 
approached a theory of childish knowledge from the 
standpoint of describing childish ignorance rather 
than from the standpoint of imposed adult philosophi- 
cal theories. But hitherto the error has been to 
regard children’s minds as developing along simple 
self-relevant, self-evident lines. | His books will do 
much to counteract the complacency of those who 
have fallen into this error. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


The Greek Anthology. Translation in Prose by 
Shane Leslie. Benn. tas. 6d. 


Mk. SHANE LESLIE has two things to say in 
his preface of attempts to render the Greek 
Anthology in verse. The first is that ‘‘ Rhyming 
translations into English have not been happy.” 
The second is that Bohn’s literal stumblings among 
adjectives and verbs are better than any verse, since 
the former often ‘‘ keep the savour of the Greek 
invariably lost in all metrical translations.’’ Mr. 
Leslie therefore adopts counsels of despair, and 
translates in prose a proportion of the Greek 
Anthology which I estimate (without measuring) as 
not so much as a quarter. His hope is thus to 
enable the general reader ‘‘ to fathom the content 
and sample the flavour of the Anthology.”’ 

It is a respectable hope, but it is doomed to dis- 
appointment. Prose—however charmingly written— 
to a verse original is either a convex or a concave 
mirror. It cannot reproduce, it necessarily distorts, 
though less than a bad verse translation. To attempt 
to translate poetry into prose is worse than leaving 
the prince out of Hamlet: it involves leaving 
Shakespeare out. Mr. Leslie’s translations cannot 
therefore succeed in presenting the Anthology to 
Englishmen. They merely add a number of prose 
versions generally of distinction, and often prefer- 
able to the mannered renderings of Mackail. But 
lest the general reader should either doubt my main 
contention or, on the other hand, accept Mr. Leslie’s 
sweeping assertion as to the failure of all verse 
translations, let us examine a few verse renderings 
which Mr. Leslie may either have missed or under- 
rated, and let us compare one or two of them with 
his own prose versions. 

First let me explain why verse translations of the 
Anthology are so far less frequent than of other 
Greek and Latin poetry. The fact is that to all 
intents and purposes the Anthology was lost to the 
world from the fourteenth century, when Planudes 
mauled it in the interests of religion, till it was 
edited and published at the end of the eighteenth 
century by Frederick Jacobs of Leipzig. It was, it 
is true, rediscovered in the Palatine Library in 1606 
by Claude de Saumaise, ‘‘ Juvenis ad miraculum 
doctus,’’ but there is no reason to suppose that it 
was generally known. It was thus not available to 
the Elizabethans or, indeed, to any generation of 
English poets before Cowper. We have echoes in 


Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and an actual version 
by Dryden, but for the rest we have to look chiefly 
among the scholars. 

This explains the paucity of good translations. 
The Anthology is not untranslatable. It is only 
that the great performers have not had a shot at it. 
But even so Mr. Leslie is wrong when, falling into 
a common error, he says that William Cory’s trans- 
lation of the Callimachus epithet on Heraclitus is 
the only English poem based on the Greek. Let me 
quote first Dryden’s version of Agathias on Plutarch : 


Chaironean Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 
Does martial Rome this grateful statue raise. 
Because both Greece and she thy fame have shared, 
Their heroes written and their lives compared. 
But thou thyself coulds’t never write thy own; 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 


or William Cowper’s translation of Paulus 


Silentiarius : 


To THE STRANGER 
My name, my country, what are they to thee? 
What, whether proud or base my pedigree? 
Perhaps I far surpassed all other men; 
Perhaps I fell below them all. What then? 
Suffice it, stranger, that thou seest a tomb, 
Thou know’st its use. It hides—no matter whom. 


| and finally Shakespeare’s version of Marianus 


Scholasticus : 


The little Love-god, lying ‘once asleep, 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 
Whilst many Nymphs, that vow’d chaste life to keep 
Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire, 
Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d; 
And so the General of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm‘d. 
This brand she quenchéd in a cool well by, 
Which from Love's fire took heat perpetual, 
Growing a bath, and healthful remedy 
For men diseased. But I, my mistress’ thrall, 
Came there for cure; and this by that I prove, 
Love’s fire heats water; water cools not love. 


though heaven knows how Will came on the thing. 

These three renderings are, I think, proof both 
that other translations exist that are in themselves 
poems, and also that, given the right person, the 
Anthology is translatable. Now let us take the 
second head of the argument and compare one or 
two modern verse renderings with Mr. Leslie’s 
prose. Here is Mr. Leslie’s version of Antipater on 
Erinna : 


Stranger, little is Erinna’s song, and few are her verses, 
but this little is of the Muses. Therefore she has not iost 
memorial, nor been hidden under the shadowy wing of pitchy 
night, while we, unnumbered myriads of later singers, wither 
in our heaps of oblivion. Better is the swan’s slight song 
than the scattered jackdaws calling through the mists ot 
spring, 


And here is Andrew Lang: 


Brief is Erinna’s song, her lowly lay, 
Yet there the Muses sing; 

Therefore her memory doth not pass away, 
Hid by Night’s shadowy wing! 

But we—new countless poets—heaped and hurled 
All in oblivion lie; 

Better the swan’s chant than a windy world 
Of rooks in the April sky. 


Who will remember ‘‘ the scattered jackdaws,’’ and 
who forget the ‘‘ windy world of rooks”? Or 
compare in another mode Mr. Leslie’s prose on 
Nicarchus : 


The night-raven sings for death, but when Demoghilus 
sings, it is death for even the night-raven. 


with Dr. H. Wellesley’s: 


The screech-owl sings; death follows at her cries; 


Demophilus strikes up: the screech-owl dies. 
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Or, finally, consider which of these two best gives 
the Greek flavour—Mr. Leslie’s: 


Pitiless Hades snatched me, Callimachus, at five years of 
age, before my soul knew care. But weep me not. Small 
was my share of life and small was my share of life’s evil. 


or Walter Leaf’s: 


Scarce five years old, a little boy, 
I, Philip, lie below. 

Weep not: I had a little joy, 
And very little woe. 


What emerges from all this for me is the certainty 
that only by verse translation can verse be made 
intelligible, and that for the understanding of the 
Anthology we must look to the poets and not to 
even the most successful of prose translators. 

HuMBERT WOLFE 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 


Trade and Credit. By R. G. Hawtrey. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 


HERCHEZ LA FEMME is the criterion of 

Mr. Hawtrey in all his work and the lady he 
discovers is Miss £ s. d., who, he believes, can 
account for everything in the economic world. That 
fundamental theme runs through this collection of 
eight essays, five of which have previously appeared 
as separate articles, and it is the gospel according 
to Mr. Hawtrey which gives unity to the book and 
justifies its publication. 

The main interest of the book is found in the parts 
in which Mr. Hawtrey defends his contention that 
‘* the trade cycle is a purely monetary phenomenon.” 
He reasserts his position against the criticisms made 
in Professor Pigou’s ‘ Industrial Fluctuations’ and 
there is no doubt of the closeness of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
reasoning. He is an authority on economics from 
the monetary point of view—and it is not perhaps 
unnatural that this very fact, which gives force to 
his words, also imposes blinkers upon his intellectual 
eyes. What Mr. Hawtrey sees he sees extremely well, 
but his vision is restricted. He has the passion for 
simplifying which is one essential in a thinker. But 
he seems to lack the other requisite—the passion for 
distinguishing. Though his arguments are stimula- 
ting in substance and lucid in expression, and though 
his criticisms of Professor Pigou are searching, one 
feels that Mr. Hawtrey’s formula is a little too neat 
and precise to embrace all the factors. His 
explanation of trade cycles is not so simple as that 
of Jevons, who most ingeniously ascribed them to the 
effect upon harvests of the sun-spots when at their 
periodic maximum. But the reaction is similar in 
both cases. One reverts to Professor Pigou with 
his hundred and one classified causes. 

Mr. Hawtrey’s cure for depression is the logical 
sequence of his main thesis and it hardly impresses 
one as absolutely the universal panacea. In his 
essay on public works, which is of topical interest, 
he contends that the lowering of the bank rate and 
the purchase of securities by the central bank will 
afford the real solution. The purely industrial and 
commercial aspects of the matter are ignored as 
such since they are held to be entirely dominated by 
the monetary aspect. In trying to knock down what 
he considers to be folly, Mr. Hawtrey really seems 
to strike so hard that he loses his own balance a little. 
He is by no means, of course, an_ ignorant 
crusader. There is much in what he says and in 
Cambridge he should not pass unnoticed. But 


though he may redress the balance he has not a 
monopoly of the truth. Like the thinkers of Miletus 
who assumed that there was one basic form of matter, 
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or the psychologists who assert that there is only 
one fundamental motive, Mr. Hawtrey assumes that 
there is only one economic factor of prime importance, 
Possibly that is true, but the aim at present must 
be to think comprehensively and exhaustively so that 
all the necessary data may be acquired. 

As an expositor Mr. Hawtrey has the gift of 
clarity. As a critic he is incisive and logical. As a 
rebel he must beware, to quote Miss Eileen Power’s 
criticism of Dr. Coulton, ‘‘ lest the bee in his bonnet 
becomes a wasp in his breeches.”’ 


AN IRISH PARLIAMENTARIAN 


By T. P. 
Benn. Two Volumes. £2 2s. 


R. T. P. O'CONNOR came to London as a 

young journalist in 1871, and these memoirs 
cover the period of his own early life as a writer 
and Member of Parliament and also that of Parnell’s 
leadership of the Irish parliamentary party which 
began in 1880 and ended in 1891. Mr. O’Connor was 
among those who took the momentous decision of 
substituting Parnell for Shaw, the moderate Home 
Ruler and former chairman of the Irish Party, at 
a Dublin Mansion House meeting to which he went 
in company with Mr. T. M. Healy, then a blind 
worshipper of the young Wicklow squire. 

The period, so far as Irish affairs are concerned, 
is already a well-worn theme. Other members of 
the Parnellite party besides Mr. O’Connor had a con- 
siderable literary gift, and have employed their old 
age in writing a history of which they had been 
themselves the makers. Quite recently the auto- 
biographies of the late William O’Brien and of Mr. 
Healy were published. Parnell, the central figure of 
Mr. O’Connor’s early memories, has attracted the 
pens of poets and of dramatists as well as of political 
writers. Indeed, among the public men of these 
countries in the last century only Disraeli rivals the 
Irish leader for the attachment of literature. Perhaps 
there is nothing new to be said of Parnell; but if 
there be, Mr. O’Connor certainly does not say it. 
Nor does this book add much to our knowledge of 
events. In tone Mr. O’Connor is much less contro- 
versial and passionate than are most Irish historians; 
but he has not troubled to throw any critical light on 
the nationalist and agrarian struggle in which, under 
Parnell, he was engaged. The publishers describe 
him as a ‘‘ thick and thin ’’ Nationalist of the ’eighties, 
and it is as such and as the genial literary adventurer 
that he is represented in these volumes. 

Evidently the legend that is to survive is that of 
the poor and simple patriot boy from Galway who 
in the strange course of events came to be honoured 
Father of Fleet Street and honoured Father of the 
House of Commons. The reader of these pages 
would not at all guess that Mr. O’Connor had been 
a politician of unusual sagacity, a great power in the 
Irish Party, and therefore in British politics, not 
only after Parnell’s death but during Parnell’s life- 
time. Among the leading Irish Nationalists he was 
the most self-effacing, and in retrospect also he 
minimizes his importance, as though he had not 
lost the youthful ‘‘ shyness and self-distrust ’ with 
which, as he tells us here, he entered public life. 
F, H. O’Donnell, another Irish M.P., in his ‘ History 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party,’ has described 
Mr. O’Connor (to whose views he was hostile) as the 
ablest member of Parnell’s combination, one who, 
being aware of his limitations, unobtrusively directed 
Parnell, and afterwards guided the entire policy of 
the McCarthys, Dillons and Redmonds. Mr. 
O’Connor had a self-knowledge that was denied 
to the Healys, O’Briens and Dillons: also he had 
genuine convictions in regard to British politics, and 
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it was he who made Ireland the Liberal dependency 
which she remained until the Sinn Fein revolt of 
6. 

hese volumes are, unfortunately, not in any sense 
an autobiography; their title describes them very 
accurately. All is seen through the spectacles of 
Westminster, Ireland included—the best country for 
a patriot to live out of. Mr. O’Connor’s hero is 
Gladstone, whose house he defended during the 
excitement over the Eastern Question. He still 
believes that the Liberal leader knew nothing of the 
O’Shea imbroglio until Parnell was named in the 
divorce proceedings. His descriptions of Gladstone 
and of other English politicians are not, however; 
much more than parliamentary anecdotage. Perhaps 
the best portrait in the book is that of Biggar, the 
amorous Belfast pork merchant who invented 
“‘ obstruction.’’ Like others of eccentric life and 
feature thrown up by the Irish movement, Biggar 
is now almost forgotten. Mr. O’Connor’s 
recollections of him and of such quite-forgotten 
brilliant men as O’Connor Power, the work- 
house boy, and F. H. O’Donnell, are well worth 
having, and are written with real feeling. 


BOHEMIA IN LONDON 
London Town. By J. B. Booth. Laurie. 21s. 


R. BOOTH’S book is the story of a pre-war 

period written for post-war readers. Not a 
generation only but a whole world separates the 
London of the ‘nineties from the London of to-day. 
We are a staider people than were our fathers, and 
Mr. Booth’s claim that there existed in those days 
“a wilder Bohemianism, a gayer, madder, more reck- 
less, more spendthrift set than the present era of jazz 
and night clubs has contrived to evolve’? may be 
challenged but can hardly be disproved. The labours 
of Dora and the Dissenters have not been wholly in 
vain. 

It was the period of the Yellow Book, the New 
Woman and the New Humour. Ballet had not yet 
been ousted from the Alhambra nor burlesque from 
the Gaiety. It was possible to buy cigarettes after 
eight o’clock in the evening and whiskies-and-sodas up 
till half-past twelve in the early morning. Irving was 
acting at the Lyceum and Archdeacon Farrar preaching 
at Westminster Abbey. The political situation was 
satisfactorily stagnant. There was no Labour Party, 
and only a few people, prompted by Mr. Kipling, had 
begun to talk about the British Empire. 

Mr. Booth is mainly concerned with the theatrical 
life of that period. He recalls a number of figures 
that have long since passed from public memory. There 
is included, for instance, a portrait of Mabel Love, a 
name that, it is to be feared, will mean little to readers 
of this generation. Yet in her own day she ladied it 
over most of her contemporaries on the musical-comedy 
stage and one would find her photograph in the shop- 
windows of Holywell Street, together with the photo- 
graphs of the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. E. W. 
Benson), Lady Clancarty (Miss Belle Bilton) and the 
future Sir George Alexander, and other exhibits of 
a more dubious character. 

An entire chapter is devoted to Tree at His Majesty’s 
—it should be noted, by the way, that it was Her 
Majesty’s then—and we are regaled with a crop of 
stories, old and new, about the most famous actor- 
manager of his time. To one reader at least the follow- 
ing has all the charm of novelty : 

There was a tale of an evangelical actor who became 
anxious about Sir Herbert’s spiritual condition. He went up 
to his manager during a pause at the rehearsal and expressed 
his anxiety. ‘‘ Come into the fold,”” he pleaded earnestly. 

Tree looked at him thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes—yes—yes!’’ Then, 


brightening, as though a happy thought had struck him; 
“See Dana about it,’? he cried, ‘‘ and tell him I told you!* 


For the benefit of the uninitiated or the ignorant it 
ought perhaps to be explained that for many years 
Henry Dana was Tree’s trusted stage-manager. 

Mr. Booth introduces us to a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of actors, journalists, tipsters, epicures and 
comedians, and about each he has a yood story to tell. 
On one occasion, however, his memory is at fault. 
We are informed, on page gg, that Bessie Bellwood 
** prided herself on the fact that one of her uncles 
was Father Prout, and another the Rev. Francis 
Mahoney of ‘ Bells of Shandon’ fame.’’ Mr. Booth 
adds that Bessie’s repartee ‘‘ was unique.’’ It must 
have been. Possibly Bessie was unaware of the fact 
that her two uncles were one and the same person. 
Mr. Booth should know better. 


QUEEN ANN PIECES 


Three Plays by Nicholas Rowe. Edited by J. R. 
Sutherland. Scholartis Press. 21s. 


OWE qualified for his position as the first of the 

eighteenth-century Shakespearean editors by a 
considerable application to cakes and ale, the chimes 
at midnight, and the company of vinous wits. He was 
something of a scholar, doing brilliantly as a boy at 
Westminster but going to no University. At the Middle 
Temple he had chambers but small practice, and he 
spent much of his latter years in composing letters in 
request of office as the necessary counterpart to his 
output of plays. He had won a name, if not a fortune, 
as Otway’s successor in tragedy and so succeeded 
Tate as Laureate: had the official casks of wine come 
his way no doubt he would have broached them 
royally, but those who sit down to dine at four and 
rise at twelve, being presumably beloved of the more 
judicious gods, die young. Rowe’s end came in the 
early forties; he had not been Laureate long, but had 
finished his translation of Lucan, and his Shakespeare 
preserves his name better than any of his plays or 
his lightly won tomb in the Abbey. 

Mr. Sutherland prints, along with an excellent 
biography of Rowe’s lively career, three of his dramas, 
‘ Tamerlane,’ ‘ The Fair Penitent,’ and ‘ Jane Shore.’ 
They prove that Rowe had exactly what one might 
expect in a translator of Lucan—a copious style and 
a sense of rhetoric. In tragedy his touch could be 
heavy, artificial, and even prone to bathos. But his 
was a difficult stance; for he was poised half way 
between the declining heroics of Otway and the 
rising domestic and sentimental tragedy of Lillo. In 
‘ Jane Shore’ he made a confessed effort to get back 
to Shakespeare and the result shows some power of 
pastiche. But is pastiche so difficult? The literary 
competitions of this Review suggest that many of our 
readers could accommodate poor Jane’s story with 
Shakespearean hangings and Elizabethan purple far 
more stylishly than Rowe managed to do. Occasionally 
he hit the mark in mimicry. 

This, for instance, of tears: 


These trickling Drops chase one another still, 
As if the Posting Messengers of Grief 
Could overtake the Hours fled far away 

And make old Time come back! 


is aptly turned. But, considering that Rowe had 
soaked himself in Shakespeare as an editor, the 
general level of his imitation is not remarkable. As 
a tragedian he played obviously for sentimental values, 
exploited the lone, lorn woman, and invested an easy 
appeal for pity with a certain pomp and ceremony of 
Augustan phrase. There have certainly been worse 
Laureates and few, one imagines, more companionable. 
Mr. Sutherland, whose edition has been exquisitely 
produced by the Scholartis Press, presents an engaging 
portrait of a scholar-about-town who kept his friends 
more easily than he kept his money. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Dodsworth. By Sinclair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Cats in the Isle of Man. By Daisy Fellowes. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


Paying Guests. By E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


By Consent. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


OVELS about tiresome people do not always 

escape being tiresome themselves. ‘ Dodsworth ’ 
is a case in point. Like many of Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis’s books it is a little too long, and it gets its 
extra length from the bickerings, reported in full, 
between Sam Dodsworth and his wife Fran. In a 
sense the ventilation of their differences is necessary 
to the story, which shows, among other things, how 
destructive to the married happiness of Americans is 
the atmosphere of Europe. We have to know why 
they quarrel, for the light it throws on their problem 
and on them themselves—they are never so much 
alive as when quarrelling. 


The causes of temperamental incompatibility are 
deep-seated and interesting; its manifestations in 
ordinary life are often dull or trivial, and so it is 
with the Dodsworths. He is represented as a solid 
American business man, whom ‘“‘ Babbitt would boast 
of having met,” loyal to his home-town, Zenith, 
but of intellectual capacities above the average and 
conscientiously anxious to learn what Europe has to 
teach. His wife is a terrific snob, despising 
America as dowdy, admiring Europe for its chic, 
and quick at picking up differences in social usage. 
She is represented as a beautiful creature, dazzling 
but inconstant, alluring but cold. But when she 
opens her mouth she destroys the illusion, and 
appears so half-baked and second-rate one wonders 


in what her charm consisted : 

She faced him like a snarling white cat: 

““Well, I’m sick and tired of having to apologize, yes, 
to apologize, for the crime of having introduced you to 
some of the nicest and most amusing people in Paris, and 
for having backed you up when they were offended by your 
boorishness. Am I to understand that you regard Madame 
de Pénable and her whole gang, as you so elegantly call 
it, as simply rotters? May I point out to you that Renée 
de Pénable is the intimate friend of the most exclusive 
aristocracy of the ancien régime here——’’ 

** But is she? And what of it? ” 

‘« Will you kindly stop sneering? You that are so fond 
of accusing me of sneering? And, my dear Samuel, you 
really don’t do it so very well! Delicate irony isn’t your 
long suit, my dear good man! ” 

‘“Damn it, I won’t be talked to like a stable-boy! ” 

‘Then don’t act like one, ... But when you attack 
anyone that’s been as sweet to me as Renée, all I can say 
is—Do you happen to realize she is the dearest friend of 
the Duchesse de Quatrefleurs—she’s promised to take me 
down to the Duchesse’s chateau in Burgundy——”’ 

“* She’s never done it! ’’ 


Are we to suppose that this is the way American 
couples converse when they come to Europe? 
Perish the thought! Like so many satirists Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis cannot easily refrain from satire; he 
keeps giving us close-ups of the feet of clay and 
hopes our imagination will be independent enough 
to construct an idol above them, but it isn’t. We 
cannot much care what happens to these fantastic 
people; nor would we willingly allow such imposing 
generalizations as The Sex War in America to be 
inferred from their peculiar behaviour. But the book 
gathers weight and impetus as it goes along. Fran 
becomes enamoured of an impoverished Austrian 


nobleman, and Dodsworth falls in love with a charm. 
ing Henry Jamesian American. Interest in the 
characters is at last thoroughly aroused, and the end, 
with its rapid unexpected developments, is most 
exciting. The rest of the story is lively enough 
because Mr. Sinclair Lewis does not know how to be 
dull; but it is rather thin stuff and full of repetition, 
Most of the drama is reserved for the end. The 
earlier passages are a discussion on the question of 
how Europe strikes Americans. What a pity that 
Mr. Lewis never gives us his talent neat, but always 
diluted ! 

‘ Cats in the Isle of Man’ is also partly concerned 
with Europeanizing Americans, but Mrs. Fellowes’s 
characters have been rather longer on this side of 
the water, intermarried with the French aristocracy, 
and become what poor Mrs. Dodsworth longed to be. 
They are not happy, however. The heroine Claudia, 
a plain child, at the instance of her parents marries 
a man much older than herself, and presently has 
a love affair. She has by now, like the Ugly 
Duckling, become beautiful; but the sympathy one 
felt for the bird is withheld from the woman. Mrs. 
Fellowes does not seek to engage our sympathy for 
Claudia, except perhaps on the last page. The 
author’s rather heartless attitude towards life is 
shared by the heroine. She writes to her twin- 
brother in Germany: ‘‘ Can you get some photo- 
graphs of the students with their faces all cut 
about?’’ A slightly morbid enquiry; but on the 
whole Claudia is too hard and too much a woman of 
the world to be morbid. 

Her knowledge of la vie mondaine is extensive but 
it has its limitations: lovers of wine will be 
surprised to see Pontet Canet written Ponte Cannet. 
The book is remarkable for the number of 


Export and Import 


The Documentary Credit, whereby the Ex- 
porter is assured that he will receive payment 
immediately his goods are shipped, and the 
Importer that his money will not be paid over 
except in exchange for the goods he has con- 
tracted to buy, is the subject-matter of The 
Financial Machinery of the Import and Ex- 
port Trade, a copy of which will be gladly 
sent on receipt of a postcard te 
the Secretary 
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THE 
CURATE'S EGG 


Like the curate’s egg, 
many petrols are good 
in parts, but Shell 
is DIFFERENT, it is 
balanced petrol and 
good all through 


bl from sources some of which 
are exclusive. The essen’ 
cleanliness, easy 


petrol is different 


—good 
all through 


Cambridge Books 


By PROFESSOR 


A. S. EDDINGTON 
M.A., LL.D., D.SC., F.R.S. 


The Nature 
of the Physical World 


This book, first published on November 27, 1928, 
is now in its third impression (4th impression 
in the press) 


Demy 8vo0. 125 6d net. 


PRESS OPINIONS 


““In this very remarkable book Mr Eddington 
has undertaken the double task of explaining 
the nature of the physical world in the light of 
the difficult conceptions of present physics, and 
of indicating the bearing of these conceptions 
on philosophy and theology. ...He can be 
popular, mainly because he is himself a master, 
but also because of his ease of manner and his 
happy gift of real humour, not the mere humour 
of good spirits, but the artist’s humour which 
seizes the essence and illuminates.’"—The Man- 
chester Guardian. 

“The lectures endowed by Lord Gifford in 
1887 . . . were delivered in 1927 in Edinburgh 
by Prof Eddington. At the time they excited 
an interest which, even after allowing for the 
traditional intellectual fervour of the Scottish 
capital, must be regarded as altogether excep- 
tional: and now that they are published, the 
interest is likely to become universal.’’-—Nature. 


Decline of the Age of Louis XIV 
Or, French Literature from 1687 to 1715 
By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. 25s net. 
Mr Tilley’s new work is a complete survey of 
the literature and thought of the period of 
transition, in which literature is chiefly repre- 
sented by La Bruyére, Fénelon, Saint-Simon, 
and Madame de Maintenon, philosophy and 
science by Bayle and Fontenelle. 


Travels in*France, 1787-9 
By ARTHUR YOUNG 
Edited by Constantia Maxweti 

Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
This edition by Miss Maxwell, who edited 
Young’s Tour in Ireland in 1925, is a reprint of 
Young’s Journal of his three French journeys, 
together with a selection from his ‘* General 
Observations ’’ upon economic conditions in 
France. 


Aspects of Biography 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translated by S. C. Roserts 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
M Maurois deals with Modern Biography, 
Biography as a work of art, Biography con- 
sidered as a science, Biography as a means of 
expression, Autobiography, and Biography and 
the Novel. 


The British in Tropical Africa 
: An Historical Outline 
By IFOR L. EVANS 
With 12 Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
After a general outline of African History, the 
author deals with each of the Dependencies in 
West and East Africa, and, finally, with the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Cambridge University Press 
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prejudices it has been able to get rid of—it is as 
désabusé as it can well be: 


The first time an illicit couple arrive at an hotel together 
it is very trying for both of them. The ridiculous discussion 
at the hotel desk, in indiscreet whispers : 

“Shall I put you down under my name? ”? 

‘¢ Yes, of course. No! No!” 

Well, just as you like.” 

““ Would it not be better if I put down my own? After 
all, we are not in hiding.” 

‘* But if someone looked over the page they would be 
surprised at seeing our two names.’’ 

“Well, put anything.” 


The first sentence of this extract might be taken 
from ‘ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,’ a more amusing 
if less sophisticated story than ‘ Cats in the Isle of 
Man.’ The latter has several serious defects. It 
is told by a narrator who could not possibly be aware 
of a tithe of the facts she records. It also lacks 
atmosphere, in proportion as the people it is written 
about lack ties and natural feelings. It has the great 
merit, however, of being able to present a scene in 
the fewest possible words. 

At his best Mr. Benson is most entertaining, and 
he is at his best in ‘ Paying Guests.’ ‘*Wentworth’’ 
is a superior boarding-house wherein are collected 
a number of persons differing much in tastes and 
temperament, but all, with the exception of Mrs. 
Holders, under the domination of one Colonel Chase 
—a retired Indian Army officer. He is the house- 
hold’s petty tyrant; he bullies them at bridge and 
obliges them to listen to his theory and practice 
of keeping ‘‘ fit.”’ It is a very diverting if rather 
unkind portrait of a ‘‘ hearty’? man—but we have 
to dislike Colonel Chase, otherwise his successive 
humiliations would be more painful than funny. Mr. 
Benson’s wit is spiced with cruelty; but his 
invention is so fertile and resourceful that one is 
always more aware of the wit than of the sting. 

Mrs. Henry Dudeney has abandoned her Sussex 
rustics for a narrower but more ambitious canvas. 
A journalist—primarily a poet—has lost his job and 
he and his wife are faced with penury. A legacy 
comes to him from an admirer: too small to live 
on, but large enough to make a year pass very 
comfortably. They decide to take a large country 
house, spend all the money in a year, and kill them- 
selves at the end. But in the meanwhile neighbours 
call; and each of the tenants discovers among these 
new acquaintances someone so congenial as to make 
life seem worth living. They begin to repent of their 
compact: but the money has gone, and what can 
they do? ‘ By Consent’ is, of course, a romantic 
story, but Romance is not Mrs. Dudeney’s genre; 
her natural method is realistic, and Realism keeps 
intruding on the fantasy, and discrediting it, so that 


what was meant to be romantic seems merely 
improbable. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Economic History of Europe in Modern Times. By Melvin M. 


Knight, Harry Elmer Barnes and Felix Flugel. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 


AN earlier volume on medieval economic history has served as 
an introduction to this book, which appears to be a serviceable 
and scholarly text book, up-to-date as far as we have tested it. 
The authors are American Professors who write mainly from 
the standpoint of economics. The modern economic history of 
Europe is not a completely unified subject and after the first four 
chapters we have a separate treatment of industry and agricul- 
ture in England, France and Germany in the period subsequent 
to the Industrial Revolution. The commercial development of 
these countries is dealt with together, as also are industrial and 


trade associations. Other European countries are dealt with in 
the concluding chapters. 


Mr. Punch on the Links. Edited by E. V. Knox (** Evoe *’). 
Methuen, 6s. 


IT was a happy thought of ‘‘ Evoe ” to collect together the 
various articles and drawings on the subject of golf that have 


appeared in Punch during the last few years. Our light-hearted 
cuntetapenty has ever found in the golfer a figure of infinite 
fun. Scarcely a number of Punch is published that does not 
contain at least one golf joke. ‘The subject is scientifically con. 
sidered by Mr. J. R. Stagg in the opening sketch in this 
anthology. ‘‘ For this sport,’’ he explains, ‘there are three 
essentials—a boy, a golf-course and two enthusiastic lunatics,” 
The contributors to a very diverting volume include the names 
of Sir Owen Seaman, Mr, W. A. Darlington, Mr. Ralph 
Wotherspoon, Mr. Cyril Bretherton and Mr. Knox himself. Of 
the pictures, we like best that by Mr. Frank Reynolds, which 
forms the frontispiece—the artist has, in our opinion, hit the 
thing off to a tee. 


The Red Rose of Lancashire. By T. E. Casson. Ulverston: 
James Atkinson. 


MR. CASSON, we imagine, would not be concerned to deny 
that he owes much to the study of Byron and of Swinburne. 
But for all that his poetry strikes a chord that is both fresh 
and individual. There are moments when his straining after 
an unfamiliar word imparts to his verse an air of artificiality, 
as in: 


Whence strife was banished, and the empery 
Of the scimitar and the sword that warrayeth. 


(“ Warrayeth ’? is a word too phonetically akin to “ worrieth ” 
to be entirely satisfactory: and swords do worry.) But ‘this is 
an almost isolated instance. His imagery is invariably felicitous. 
Mr. Casson owes much of his inspiration to the lakes and dells of 
Lancashire. He has demonstrated that the rivers of Lancashire, 
no less than the waters of Helicon, may be the chosen haunt of 
the Muses: 


By Helicon and Himera — 
Bards met the sacred wine, 
Awaking dance and glorious song 

With choric lyre divine; 

But Haydock shall be heaven enow, 
Bright nectar here shall flow, 
So thou shalt be my rustic Muse 

Where the wild roses blow. 


Our only serious complaint against Mr. Casson is that he has 
been - niggardly in his gift. His little book is limited to 
twenty pages. 


= HYSICAL comfort is 

always needed for a 
g * ( SH friendly, cheerful spirit. 
In wearing “ Luvisca ” 
Shirts, Pyjamas and Soft 
Collars, you are assured of 
comfort whether awake 
or asleep. The fabric has 
all the good points of silk, 
plus great durability and 
ease in laundering. Every 
“ Luvisca” garment re- 
flects the highest possible 
standard of manufacture. 


PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 
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BLADES 


Gillette” Safety Razor Ltd., 184/188 Great Portland™Street, London, W.t 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 


PAPER HOUSES 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Author of Turbott Wolfe, etc. 


7s. 6d. 


“The author of Paper Houses brings to his inter- 
pretation of the East a clarity of style, a devastating 
capacity for satire, a sense of drama, and a fertility 
of imagination that are all reminiscent of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham at his best. . . . Allied to the volcanic force 
of these stories is an unusually sensitive descriptive 
power.”—S, T. B. Mais in the Daily Telegraph. 


Montaigne’s Diary 
Translated by E. J. TRECHMANN 


15s. 


“To my mind this travel diary of Montaigne’s which 
Mr. Trechmann has translated and edited with all the 
good sense it deserves, makes an enchanting book. 
You could not want a better traveller than 
Montaigne.’’"—J. B. Prigsttey in the Evening News. 


Army, Navy & Kir Force 


GAZETTE 


THE ONLY WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
THE INTERESTS OF THE THREE SERVICES 


Regular features include illustrated articles on present 
and past military problems, the development of the 
armed forces of the world, and on instructive cam- 
paigns in military history written by admitted 
authorities; weekly comment on matters of Service 
interest; Army, Navy and Air Force news of the 
week ; full details of foreign naval and military move- 
ments and developments; accounts of current cam- 
paigns ; Service sport; full details of Territorial Army 
progress; Gazettes; appointments and rewards. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
INLAND and ABROAD. 


Six Months dis 15 2 
Three Months ... 


Offices: 


14 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Chancery 8766 


JOURNAL OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR APRIL 
PHILOSOPHY AND ART PROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER 
THE UNITY OF MODERN PROBLEMS 
PROFESSOR J. MACMURRAY 
THE PROBLEM OF TIME 
PROFESSOR J. ALEXANDER GUNN 
EMOTION, FEELING AND RELIGION 
J. CYRIL FLOWER, Ph.D. 
THE ETHICS OF PUNISHMENT 
W. D. ROSS, M.A., LL.D. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL LIFE 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit. 
MIND AND BODY 


C. E. M. JOAD, B.A. 
MEANING AND ERROR 


GEORGE G. CAMPION 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. Institute Notes 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Annual Subscription 14s. net post free 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS ih tuition 


Maps and Plans, 80 Iilustrations. 


“A brilliant Times. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Isapora Duncan’s Russian Days aND Her Lasr YEARS 1N 
France. By Irma Duncan and Allan Ross Macdougall. 
Gollancz. 15s. (April 8). 

Tue Lire or ANNIE Besant. By Geoffrey West. Howe. 15s. 

Mrs. Pepys: Her Book. By Marjorie Astin. Douglas. 2s. 6d. 

Communist Russia. By Anne O’Hare McCormick. Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

Leaves FROM A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. By Fenelope North. The 
Old Parsonage Press, Altham, Accrington. 2s. 


TRANSLATIONS 

Louis XI. By Pierre Champion. Translated by Winifred 
Stephens Whale. Cassell. 15s. (April 11) 

ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN Front. By Erich Maria Remarque. 
franslated by A. W. Wheen. Putnam, 7s. 6d. (April 15). 

Homer’s Hymn to Apuropite. Translated by Jack Lindsay. 
Fanfrolico Press. 12s. 6d. 

Rep Cavarry. By I. Babel. 
Knopf. 6s. (April 11). 

Tue INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY AND THE RIGHT OF War. By 
Don Luigi Sturzo. Translated by Barbara Barclay Carter. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

MYSTERIES OF THE Sout. By Richard Muller Freienfels. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


FICTION 
Nemesis at RaynHaM Parva, By J. J. Connington. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. (April 18). 
Starvep Fietps. By E, Inglis Jones. 
(April 11). 
Cousin MaTTHEW. 
(April 11). 
Prevai.inG Winps. By Margaret Ayer Barnes. 
7s. 6d. (April 11). 

Tue Parn oF Gtory. 
(April 11). 

Houp La! By Crosbie Garston. 
(April 9). 

Tue Fire Spirits. By Paul Busson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d 

Tur Dervit’s SHapow. By Frank Thiess. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
(April 11). 

MuRDER IN THE Dark. 
Ws. 6d. 

Famities ReparreD. By J. S. Fletcher. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

THE Mysterious BaRONNE DE Feucnéres. By Louis André. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

CaTHERINE-Paris. By Princess Marthe Bibesco. Selwyn and 
Blount. 7s. 6d. 

Fieur-pe-Lis. By J. G. Sarasin. Hutchinson. 

Tue Sea Cave. By Gordon Volk. Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 

A SumMER Ipytt. By Sir John Otter. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Noster Love. By Briggs Davenport. Brussels: Prather. 

Tue GARDEN OF ILLUSION, By G. U. Ellis. Duckworth. 


7s. 6d. (April 11). 
By Conrad Aiken. 


Translated by John Harland. 


Constable. 7s. 6d. 


By Watson Dyke. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Constable. 


By George Blake. Constable. 6s. 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


By Charles J. Dutton. Brentano. 


7s. 6d. 


Costumes BY ERos. 
(April 8). 

Rergase. By Jeanette Phillips Gibbs. Collins. 

THe GREEN BANKS OF SHANNON. 
7s. 6d. 

Tne Man wo UNpeRstoop Women. 
James. Fowler Wright. 7s. 6d. 
Tue New Countries: A COLLECTION oF Stories. By Austra- 
lian, Canadian, New Zealand and South African writers. 
Edited by Hector Bolitho. Cape. 7s. 6d. (April 8). 
THe Mountain TAVERN AND OTHER Stories. By Liam 

O'Flaherty. Cape. 7s. 6d. (April 8). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Last Step. By Durham Stokes, Simpkin. 1s. 

RoMANESQUE France. By Violet R. Markham. Murray. 18s. 

THrouGH a Worknouse Winpow. By R. M. Noordin. Palmer. 
5s. 
DetrcTIVE AND Secret Service Days. 
Jarrolds. 18s. 
Just Across THE Roap. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue Pacans or Nortu Borngo. 
son. 30s. 

Stxsners THROUGH THE AGES, 
Jarrolds. 18s. 

Curious Triats Criminat CasEs. 
stadt. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Links BETWEEN SHAKESPEARE AND THE Law. 
Plunket Barton. Faber and Gwyer. 

Wuy SnHoutp I Vote? 
Plummer. Howe. 

An Journey. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Ten Years or Czecuostovak Po xitics, By J. Borovicka. 
‘Orbis’: Prague. 2s. 6d 

Prose Pieces aND Poems, By Anthony Abbott. 
6s. (April 8). 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
By Rosamond Langbridge. 


By Lt.-Col. Charles 


By Edwin T. Woodhall. 
By W. R. Calvert. Skeffington. 
By Owen Rutter. Hutchin- 
By Philip Beauroy Barry. 
By Edward Hale Bier- 
By Sir Dunbar 
12s. 6d. (April 19). 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis and L. A. 


2s. 6d. 
By Waldemar Bonsels. 


Gollancz. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 368 
(CLosinc Date: First Post Thursday, April 11). 


No Kinc anpD CONQUEROR MORE FAMED THAN Hg, 
His FATE WAS WHAT THE MEANEST MAN’S WILL BE: 
““ HE DIED, WAS BURIED, AND TO DUST RETURNED.” 


Clip at each end what’s made but to be burned. 
Hunks of his store a moiety must yield. 
Does useful work in garden and in field. 
Core of what’s used to fix one’s place at sea. 
Teaches us practice and the rule-of-three. 
You clasp your love: I have her by the throat. 
Of me in his De Bello Julius wrote.* 
O mighty lord, curtailment you must suffer ! 
Too hard a process for your brainless duffer. 

* Lib. VI. 13. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 366 


P 

Ont 1 The Loon is a name of the Great Northern 

L Diver. 

Og 

N 

Igo 
bU Ul 
S hamble S?2 2 Shambles: a meat-market. 

Acrostic No. 366.—The winner is Captain W. R. Wolseley, 
Knightley Grange, Stafford, who has selected as his prize 
‘The Truth Behind the News, 1918-1928,’ by George Seldes, 
published by Faber and Gwyer, and reviewed by us on March 
23 under the title ‘ Truth and the Newspapers.’ Twenty- 
two other competitors named this book, 28 chose ‘ The Travels 
of Ibn Battutd4,’ 13 ‘ The Tempestuous Prince,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, J. Chambers, H. C. M., Mrs. 
Lole, Martha, George W. Miller, Shorwell. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, E. Barrett, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, Boskerris, Bundy, Buns, M. de Burgh, Carlton, W. H. 
Carter, Chip, Clam, J. R. Cripps, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Maud 
Crowther, D. L., Dhualt, Dolmar, E. G. H., Elizabeth, E. W. 
Fox, Gay, Glamis, Hanworth, Jeff, Jop, John Lennie, Lepus, 
Madge, Muriel M. Malvern, Margaret, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Met, Mrs. Milne, M. I. R., Nony, M. Overton, F. M. Petty, 
N. O. Sellam, Polamar, Sisyphus, Margarita Skene, St. Ives, 
Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Twyford, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, 
C. J. Warden, A. R. Wheeler, Yendu, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Boris, Bertram R. Carter, Miss 
Carter, C. C. J., Chailey, Doric, M. East, Reginald P. Eccles, 
Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Reginald J. Hope, Iago, 
W. P. James, Lilian, J. F.. Maxwell, Walter Meade, Miss 
Moore, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, Margaret Owen, 
Peter, George Randolph, Strathmore, Thora. All others more. 

Licut 8.—Many solvers gave Sausages, but to say that 
Sausages are full of meat seems like saying that a loaf is full 
of bread, or an apple full of fruit. Spies, Salmis, Scotched- 
collops, Sandwiches, and Sausage-skins seem preferable to 
Squabbles, Statistics, Shams, Shells, Saws, and Sermons, but 
none of these words is accepted. Dr. Johnson’s definition of 
Sausage is amusing :—‘‘ A roll or ball made commonly of pork 
or veal, and sometimes of beef, minced very small, with salt 
or spice; sometimes it is stuffed into the guts of fowls, and 
sometimes only rolled in flower.”’ 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for April contains a number of papers of 
literary interest. Lord Crewe describes the career of his 
father, Lord Houghton—the Monckton Milnes of early 
Victorian days—and the circle in which he lived. Mrs. Tynan’s 
regretful survey of the part that the Anglo-Irish might play 
in Irish politics of to-day is, we fear, too late. Mr. G. W. 
Knight discusses the problem of the style of ‘ Othello’ as 
contrasted, for example, with ‘ King Lear.’ Mr. John Bell 
gives us reminiscences of his dealings with Mr. Courtney. 
Mr. Machray deals with ‘China and Japan’; and Mr. 
Baerlein describes the progress of ‘ Slovakia To-day,’ and 
its gradual approximation to the Czechs, ‘ Ebb and Flow’ 
deals with Mexico and the U.S.A., and with the prospects 
of the General Election; the fiction is in the unhappy vein. 


The Nineteenth opens with a symposium on ‘ The Censor- 
ship of Books,’ generally agreeing that pornography should 
be suppressed, and in one case giving an example of a book 
which has done much harm, though it hardly would have 
been stopped by any court. Mr. P. S, Richards calls attention 
to the Platonism of Dr. Elmer Moore—a leader in American 
Humanism. Mr. Boyden describes the life history of ‘ The 
Peregrine Falcon ’; Dr. Culpin writes on Noise and the wear 
and tear of nerves it sets up; Mr. W. B, Johnson traces the 
mother-in-law joke to Taboos, some of them still existing in 
savage races; Mr. S. W. Keyte tells the story of racing in 
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the Roman Empire, West and East; Mr. McGrath revives the 
memory of. Bishop Percy’s contribution to literary history ; 
and Mr. H. P. Palmer tells once more the story of Roger 
Norreys, Abbot of Evesham. 


The Realist sets a high standard for itself in its first 
number—admirably planned and full of good matter. Its 
key-note is scientific Humanism. Dr. Singer insists on a 
recognition of the transforming effect of scientific thought in 
history; Mr. Aldous Huxley begins a penetrating study of 
Pascal—excellent but carelessly written; Mr, Cairns pleads for 
Conciliation Courts for the poor; Mr. R. G. Collingwood 
examines the rival theories of decadence and progress in 
human history; Sir D. Hall shows the difficulty in getting 
science to the farmer; Prof. Julian Huxley examines the 
criteria of individuality from the scientific standpoint; Sir 
Frank Baines insists on the intimate relation of Architecture 
and Sculpture without attempting to determine priority between 
them; Mr. Ernest Newman shows the debt that Music owes 
to Cosima Wagner; and Mr. Robert Nicholls examines the 
future of the ** Movies.’”” Each of these papers is important 
in its kind, a distinct contribution to knowledge. 


Blackwood continues the story of Dumas and his Yacht, real 
authentic Dumas; Mr. Smythe gives us a narrative of winter 
climbing in the Oberland; Prof. Richmond’s reminiscences ot 
Giacomo Boni will recall memories of that great excavator 
to many students at Rome; Mr. Harford introduces us to 
Drake as seen by a contemporary Spanish historian; anu 
Mr. Maycock’s reveries on New College make good reading. 
The fiction carries us to the outposts and beyond and includes 
a good sea yarn, ‘ The Timber Drogher.’ 


Cornhill contains a paper on ‘The Art and Practice of 
Scientific Method ’ by Prof. Armstrong, which contains some 
very stringent criticism on science teaching in schools by the 
man who more than any other was responsible for its intro- 
duction there. Mr. Tristram writes on Peel and Catholic 
Emancipation; and Mr. E. S. Roscoe of ‘ Mrs. Piozzi’s First 
Lover—Marriott, afterwards Master of Trinity Hall.’ The 
fiction is good and includes a remarkable study by Mr. C. E. 
Lawrence, ‘ Poor Judas.’ 


The Empire Review gives us Mr. P. F. Warner on ‘ The 
Cricket Tour in Australia ’; Dr. Little on ‘ Medical Education 
of Women in London’; Mrs. Alston on ‘ Birds at Victoria 
Falls’; ‘Sheep Droving in Queensland ’; Capturing tiger 
cubs; and a couple of good papers on Migration in the 
Empire. 

Reviews of other Magazines held over.—Ep. S.R. 


MOTORING 
GARAGES AND FOOTPATHS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


XIGENCIES of space did not permit a reference in my 
Bois article to a case recently contested in the Manchester 

Police Court, which is of great importance to motorists 
whose garages are so situated that they have to cross a foot- 
path or pavement in order to reach the roadway or return 
from the road to their garage. In the case in question a 
motorist was the owner of a garage adjoining his own 
premises and he had to cross the footpath from it to reach 
the road. The police summoned him for causing an obstruction 
on the path, but the magistrates dismissed the summons on 
the grounds that there was no definite evidence that the path 
had actually been obstructed. 

The Motor, in its issue of March 19, recorded the opinion that 
so long as motorists content themselves with driving over a foot- 
path in order to reach their own property, they are not com- 
mitting a criminal offence. The reasons adduced for this opinion 
are that the Clerk of the Court said he had not heard it suggested 
that a motorist could not cross a footpath in order to reach 
his own garage, and that very many motorists did that daily. 
He further stated that the proper procedure would have been 
to summon the defendant under the Highway Act for using 
the footpath or crossing it with a vehicle. Mr. Justice Black- 
burn in 1871 laid down that “it is well established law that 
where there is a public highway, the owners of land adjoining 
thereto have a right to go upon the highway from any spot 
on their own land.’”” The police in the Manchester case stated 
that there had been no alteration to the path to allow of an 
approach to the garage, because the defendant had declined 
to pay for such an alteration. 

This raises what may be termed municipal or local reading 
of the dictum of Mr. Justice Blackburn, namely, that the owner 
has a right of egress and ingress to his property over a 
properly constructed and suitable path and not otherwise. 
What the construction of the existing Acts and Orders— 
namely, the Highways Act and the Motor Car (Use and Con- 
struction) Order—are in a case of this character when the 
vehicle is driven over the kerb and on the pavement to reach 
the garage is hard to say until a test case has been carried 
through the High Courts to the House of Lords. 


MAETERLINCK says of 

flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 
noble thought! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of “Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 


The SOUL of TOBACCO 


perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 
— of Craven is the very 
OUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
“to live for.” 


raven 


Mixture Tobacco. 


Made by Carreras Limited, London, 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 20z. 2/5; 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge Form. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE National Accounts for the year 1928-1929 
| were closed on Saturday last and disclosed a 


surplus of £18,394,463. Last year, in his 
Budget speech, Mr. Churchill estimated for a surplus 
of £14,502,000. This surplus was aimed at with 
the object of forming a suspensory fund from which 
some of the payments under the de-rating scheme, 
which was then unfolded, might be made. The 
ensuing Budget debates called for concessions which 
reduced this estimated surplus to £7,738,000; so the 
realized surplus of over £18,000,000 must be 
deemed satisfactory. The placing of this sum to 
the De-rating Suspensory Fund should prove of 
tangible assistance to Mr. Churchill in framing this 
year’s Budget, as it will enable him to modify any 
contribution he might have deemed necessary to this 
fund in the present year. 

From the point of view of the Stock Exchange, 
the publication of these figures indicates that there 
is no cause for uneasiness, inasmuch as_ the 
Chancellor is not likely to deem it necessary to 
impose any fresh imposts likely to prove detrimental 
to share values; on the contrary, he should find 
himself in the position of being able to do something 
for the taxpayer without seeking such subterfuges 
as taking from the Road Fund, which proved so 
unpopular in the past. Mr. Churchill is fortunate 
in the result that has been achieved, as, owing to 
monetary conditions during recent months, the 
Treasury Bill Rate has risen to a figure which has 
caused a considerable increase in the expenditure 
on the Debt service. 


THE TREASURY AND THE TAXPAYER 

The moment appears opportune to draw attention 
to the fact that while the Treasury is placed to 
considerable expense in temporary borrowings for 
normal disbursements pending the receipt of tax 
payments, no inducement is offered to the taxpayer 
to cover his liability to the income tax collector 
promptly. For the financial year under review, the 
average cost of issuing Treasury bills has been some- 
thing between 4} and 4} per cent. It will be seen, 
therefore, that if a rebate of 24 per cent. were 
offered to those taxpayers who met their income 
tax payments within seven days of demand, a saving 
of something over 2 per cent. would be made on the 
amount available. Should this inducement be offered 
for prompt payment, there appears no reason why 
those who delay the payment of their income tax 
over say two months after receipt of their demand 
note, should not have added to the tax an interest 
charge at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 
the period during which it remains unpaid. It may 
be suggested that this would entail a considerable 
amount of clerical work, but this excuse should not 
prove a deterrent to a scheme which should result 
in the reduction of this very imposing item of 
debt service. In studying the figures published, it 
is interesting to note that as a result of the activity 
on the Stock Exchange last year, the yield from 
stamp duties reached £ 30,060,000 against an estimate 
of £28,000,000. A somewhat unsatisfactory feature 
of the figures presented is the fact that the amount 
available for the Sinking Fund has been reduced 
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from £65,000,000 to £57,500,000, out of which 
total £,13,200,000 was obtained from the reserye 
held in the Currency Note Redemption Account. 
We must now await Mr. Churchill’s Budget Da 
explanations and trust that his proposals for the 
coming year will tend to lighten the taxation burden 
for as large a number of taxpayers as possible. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENTS 

Reference has been made in these notes in the 
past to the possibilities of the Buchan Mine, owned 
by the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company. 
Last week the directors issued a circular to their 
shareholders dealing with the latest developments on 
this property, which can be described as of a highly 
satisfactory nature. The Buchan Mine consists of 
a number of ore bodies averaging approximately 7} 
per cent. of lead and 173% per cent of zinc, with 
small percentages of copper, silver and gold. Up to 
date, 6,300,000 tons of mostly very high grade ore 
have been located. The Oriental ore body is being 
rapidly explored, and the shareholders are informed 
that the most hopeful expectations are entertained as 
to its size and quality. It is expected that the 
quantity of the ore in this ore body will largely 
increase the quality of ore already located. Plans 
for the erection of a large electrolytic plant in 
Newfoundland are already under way. The circular 
further states that indications of interesting copper 
deposits have been found on the company’s property 
on Victoria River, Newfoundland. These indications 
are to be thoroughly explored during the coming 
summer. 

It will be remembered that the mining operations 
of the company are in the hands of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, the largest 
business of its kind in the world, with an 
unrivalled reputation for dealing with the various 
problems arising in an extensive mining develop- 
ment. The fact must not be overlooked that, apart 
from its mining interests, the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company is the owner of one of the 
largest paper-making enterprises in the world. 
Shareholders, at a meeting which will shortly be 
convened, will be asked to authorize a capitalization 
of such part of the undivided profits of the company 
as will enable the directors to make a distribution 
of ordinary shares of $5 each, as a bonus amongst 
the ordinary shareholders, in the proportion of one 
ordinary share for each eight ordinary shares held. 
It is rumoured that in due course the mining assets 
of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company 
will be segregated from the paper pulp business, 
meanwhile, the shares are talked to higher levels. 
It is significant to note that out of the 1,287,917 
issued ordinary shares of this company, 675,059— 
or approximately 52 per cent.—are held by Associated 
Newspapers Limited. The attention of readers of 
these notes has in the past been drawn to the 
potentialities of Associated Newspapers deferred 
shares as a permanent investment. Their value is 
naturally further enhanced by these satisfactory 
developments in connexion with the company in 
which they are so largely interested. 


HOLBOROUGH CEMENT 

At the annual meeting of the Holborough Cement 
Company Limited, held last week, the chairman 
drew attention to the fact that it is being appreciated 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED. 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. 


ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863 


Subscribed Capital $4,000,000 Reserve Fund ...  £2,950,000 
Paid-up Capital... ... £2,000,000 Number of Shareholders 2,679 


HEAD OFFICE:. 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BRANCHES: 


CALCUTTA AMRITSAR COCHIN NUWARA ELIYA MOMBASA 
BOMBAY CAWNPORE RANGOON ADEN NAIROBI | British 
MADRAS DELHI MANDALAY STEAMER POINT, ADEN NAKURU Kenya East 
KARACHI LAHORE COLOMBO ZANZIBAR KISUMU ( Colony ( Africa 
CHITTAGONG TUTICORIN KANDY ELDORET 

KAMPALA Uganda ! TANG } Tanganyika 

JINJA | DAR- ES-SALAAM Territory 


AGENCIES: 


GALLE, CEYI ot Messrs. Clark, Spence & Co. 
GLASGOW tea ae oar Messrs. Mackenzie, Roberton & Co., 176 St. Vincent Street. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sir CHARLES C. McLEOD, Bart., Chairman R. LANGFORD JAMES, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Hon. E. JULIAN HAWKE C. NICOLL, Esq 
Sir JOHN P. HEWETT, G.C.S.1., K.B.E., C.1.E. w. SHAKSPEARE, Esq. 
ROBERT MILLER, Esq. J. A. TOOMEY, Esq. 
General Manager... .... W. ROSS MUNRO, Esq. London Manager E. H. LAWRENCE, Esq. 
London Bankers 
BANK OF ENGLAND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 
Solicitors eee Messrs, SANDERSON, LEE & CO. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, Sist December, 1928 


The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6 per Rupee 


Dr. Cr. 
To Capital : sd. s. d. a 
Subscribed, 160,000 Shares of £35 cach, 24,900,000 By Cash on hand, at call and at 
Paid up £12 10s. per share... ... 2,000,000 0 0 Bankers 4,590,002 9 7 
To Reserve Fund ... 2,950,000 0 0 By Bullion on hand and in “Transit 743,825 8 4 
To Current, Fixed Deposit and other Accounts, “includ- —————_ §, 333,827 17 11 
ing provision for Bad and Doutta Debts os By Indian Government Rupee Securities * 6,589,807 11 4 
Contingencies PS a .. 34,088,229 18 4 By British Government Securities, Indian Government 
To Bills Payable pie ae ver ee ... 1,040,331 5 4 Guaranteed Debentures and other Securities (of 
To Acceptances for Customers... .. .. « 968,448 S11 which £300,000 War Loan lodged with Bank of 
To Profit and Loss Account, as under .. 607,328 18 10 England as Security for Government Accounts) ... 6,261,485 15 2 
By House Property and Furniture oe «. _ 507,678 13 11 
By Bills of Exchange 7,768,527 4 4 
By Discounts, Loans Receivable, and other sums due 
to the Bank “a .. 14,224,562 19 10 
By Customers for Acceptances per “Contra 2. 953,448 3 11 
241,639,338 6 5 241,639,388 6 5 
To Bills receivable, re-discounted, o- 156 8s. 3d., of which up to 
16th March, 1929, £5,227,079 1 6s. 7d. have run off. Forward 
Contracts outstanding for the Purchase and Sale of Sterling 
Bills and Telegraphic Transfers, £12,860,467 5s. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist December, 1928 


To ad interim dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. By Balance at December 31, 1927 ... aaa on «. 69649912 2 
r annum for the Half-year ended June 30, 1928 200,000 0 0 Depuct— 
i of Manag t at Head Office and Dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. 
To Balance «607,328 18 10 ecember 31, £200,000 0 0 
Amount written House Property 
Account 30,000 0 0 
Officers’ Pension Fund sal 40,000 0 0 


Amount carried to Reserve Fund for 
the year ended December 31, 1927 50,000 0 0 


320,000 0 0 
Balance brought forward ...  ... 276,499 12 3 

By Gross Profits for the year ended December 31, 

"028, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts 1,149,169 10 2 


£1,425,669 2 4 


W. ROSS MUNRO, General Manager. Cc. C. McLEOD, 
G. B. LINTON, Sub-Manager and LANGFORD JAMES, Directors. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books in London and the certified Returns from the Branches. We have obtained all the 
information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is full and fair, containing the particulars required by the Regulations 
of the Company, and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of 
our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 

COOPER & CO., 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., Auditors. 
Accountants, 
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more and more that the cement road is the ideal 
highway for the growing motor transport of the 
country. Increased concrete mileage construction 
figures are being reported from all over the world, 
and these, he forecasted, would continue every year. 
In view of the attention which is being paid just 
now to road-building—first by those who see in this 
an opportunity for largely reducing the number of 
the unemployed, and secondly by the very large 
number of motorists in this country who are 
emphatic that more and better roads are needed— 
the outlook for cement companies, such as 


Holborough, must be deemed promising. As to the | 


results achieved by the Holborough Company, these 
certainly appear satisfactory, and those seeking an 
investment of this nature should not overlook the 
fact that at the present level Holborough shares 
appear to present decided scope for _ capital 
appreciation. 


MORRIS MOTORS 

The report of Morris Motors (1926) Limited, 
recently issued, shows that the profit for the past 
year amounted to £1,314,089, which compares with 
41,334,907 for the preceding year. It will be 
remembered that the entire ordinary share capital 
of £2,000,000 was allocated, as part of the purchase 
consideration, to Sir William Morris and his vendor 
companies. The conservative policy is again adopted 
of placing such surplus profits as exist, after paying 
the prior charges, to reserve. 900,000 is being 
utilized for this purpose, and the reserve fund now 
stands at £2,000,000. policy greatly 
strengthens the position of the company and adds 
to the attraction of the 7} per cent. preference 
shares which are held by the public. 


BRITISH AND SOUTH PACIFIC TRADING CO. 

Those desirous of securing an interest in the 
Nitrate industry but who are shy of purchasing the 
shares of one of the producing companies, might 
be well advised to look into the potentialities of the 
#1 ordinary shares of the British and South Pacific 
Trading Company Limited. This company was 
formed in 1928 with the principal object of carrying 
on business as importers and merchants of nitrate 
of soda. It has devoted itself chiefly to building up 
the business of nitrate of soda distributors in the 
principal consuming centres, and more particularly 
in those markets which up to 1914 were to a large 
extent controlled by Hamburg firms. Since its 
formation up to June 30, 1927, results were decidedly 
satisfactory. Shareholders received a dividend of 10 
per cent. for the year ended June 30, 1923, 15 per 
cent. for the next two years, 10 per cent. for 1926, 
and 124 per cent. for 1927. For the year ended 
June 30, 1928, there was a decided falling off in 
profits and a dividend of only 5 per cent. was 
distributed. This falling off, however, is attributed 
to non-recurring factors, and it is hoped that when 
the report is issued for the year ended June 30, 1929, 
it will include a more generous distribution. The 
company’s assets include large holdings of 
Tamarugal, Tarapacca and Tocapalli, and Angela, 
and in addition a considerable number of shares in 
the Lautaro Nitrate Company. 


MONTAGUE BURTON 


An issue was recently made of 7 per cent. 
preference shares in Montague _ Burton. The 
prospectus included figures as to the past profits of 
this company, which indicate that these preference 
shares are well secured. Owing to present 


conditions they are procurable at a discount of 1s. 6d. 
per share, at which level they certainly appear worth 
the attention of those who favour this class of 
investment. 


TAuRuUS 


I nN vestments 


“"T'aurus” 
will 
Tell You 


Read “Taurus” on ‘ The City’ every 
week in the Saturday Review, and 
invest safely and profitably, 


Of all booksellers sixpence, or post free from the 
Publishing Office, 9, King Street, London, W.C.2. 


April, 18029. 


Constantine—Armistice Day 
and Pacifism—The Return of Illiteracy 
Current Comments 


Marshal Foch 
Notes from Paris 


Our Bureaucratic Autocrats 
W. MARSHALL FREEMAN 


Oswald Spengler and the Meaning of History 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 
Rule, Columbia ! W. E. LEVESON 


The Edge of Diplomacy Dr. JOHN G. VANCE 


An Interview with Signor Mussolini 
Professor CHARLES SAROLEA 


Irregular Days in Dublin L. A. PAVEY 
Sunlight in Industry LEONARD V. DODDS 
Fiction or Fact ? LADY BALFOUR 
To the Fortunate Islands ARTHUR GASPERSZ 
“Says Sergeant Murphy ” A. P. GARLAND 
Two English Song Writers HERMON OULD 

Frost JESSICA WARE 


STORIES) The Awakening of Miriam 
W. GILHESPY 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


ERNEST REMNANT 
GEORGE ADAM 


Annual Subsoription : 14/- free to all of the world. 
Published by THE ENGLISH REVIEW (1911), LT@, 4 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 8.W.1 
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6 April 1929 


YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
20, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
DAILY, TWOPENCE 


“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 


To get into - - 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 


Advertise in 


The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


| SOLICITORS?’ 
JOURNAL - - 


| EVERY SATURDAY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


To be familiar with all 
matters affecting - - 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


ENGLISH LAW *Phone: Holborn 1853. 
AND PRACTICE 


‘* © The Solicitors’ Journal ’—That admirably 


conducted paper of the profession.’’ 
“ The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,”’ 


—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


A new Volume commenced on 
Saturday, January 5th 
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Book Bargains 
Wright’s Life of 1907. 2 vols. 2is. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 4 


Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 3 vols. £12 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 63 vols. 
£10 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 
Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


1851. 
1912. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
M S . and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20 F. Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT. 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, ‘STRAITS’ 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA’ 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. ; 
P. & O. and B.1, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O 
and B.1. Offi 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. ‘ 


ices, 
Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Street, 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 


= 
| 
or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 


Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Poor 


Personal 


a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity realized by 
fourteen Festivals. Post paid 1s. 6d. Mr. I. Brozel, 
77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


ee HE ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful Vision of 


Car for Sale 


H.P. HILLMAN TOURING CAR, 1927. 5-Seater. 
l Perfect condition. Immediate possession. £135. A 
bargain. For full particulars write Box 34, Saturpay 


Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care- 

fully blended. A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, 
postage 3d. extra; 38s. Od. for 500, postage 9d.; 75s. Od. per 
1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Scholarships 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on June 11, 12 and 13 for 
thre ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 60 YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


—— 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


. Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 252 

Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “‘ ODO ” paint and marble 

cleaner. Samples free. 

‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 6.4.1929 
Allen & Unwin Faber & G Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Fisher Unwin Noel Dou 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Gyldendal Peter Davies 
Blackwell Putnam's 
Benn arrap Richards Press 
Bles Heinemann Routledge 
Brentano's Herbert Jenkins Sa n 
ee Hodder & Stoughton Scribner’s 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson S.P.C.K 
Cobden Sanderson 
Collins arrold Stanley Paul 
Ledkweell gan Paul The Bodley Head 
Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 

arrot Murray Wishart 


per- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon Wg 


Published by the Proprietors, THe SaTURDAY Review, Lrtv., 9 King 


Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard $157, 2 lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, 
in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retcu, Ltp., 43 Belvedere 1929 


Road, S.E.1; Saturday, April 6, 
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